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Mobilizing Our Strength 


CHARLES SAWYER 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Address at the Eighty-second 
Annual Banquet of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association ' 


CCR / 

fills our con- 
versation and occupies our thoughts. 
Mobilization is the bringing together of 
our energies and assets to fashion and 
implement a program for the defense ef 
our freedom. I should like for my first 
few moments to discuss with you what 
has been done in the way of organiza- 
tion of mobilization. 

You will agree, I am sure, that it is well 
for us to profit by experience; to avoid, 
where possible, the errors committed 
during the last period of great mobiliza- 
tion. One of those errors was duplica- 
tion; another—cured finally before the 
end of the war—was lack of unified 
control. During World War II, and to 
a certain extent today, there existed the 
idea that you can accomplish miracles 
by setting up with nonchalance great 
new agencies with new names and new 
staffs. In an effort to avoid this error, 
President Truman at an early stage of 
our defense activity announced that 
where possible mobilization would be 
directed by the existing agencies of gov- 
ernment. 


Essential Controls 


Certain controls over materials were 
given to me as Secretary of Commerce 
and I promptly set up the National Pro- 
duction Authority within the Depart- 
ment. It has functioned continuously 
and effectively since September. It has 
not pleased everybody—it was not ex- 
pected to. Benjamin Franklin in Poor 
Richard’s Almanac of 1758, said, “To 
serve the Publick faithfully and at the 
same time please it entirely is impracti- 
cable.” 

The program of NPA is controlled by 
three important considerations: First, 
that military demands should be met 
promptly and fully; second, that a rea- 
sonable but positive stockpile program 
should be continued to strengthen us for 
some greater emergency which the future 
may bring forth; and third, that these 
two original and imperative objectives 
should be accomplished not by spasmodic 
or ill-considered action but, so far as 
possible, in a way which would not inter- 
fere with the continued strength and 
steady growth of our civilian economy. 

When I speak of the strength of our 
Civilian economy, I do not mean that 
every American citizen can continue to 
have everything he wants when he wants 
it. It was clear from the beginning that 
certain inconveniences, or even sacri- 
fices, would be necessary. I said many 
months ago, however, and repeat now, 
that we can meet the demand of the 
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military and still maintain for the Amer- 
ican people a higher standard of living 
than is to be found anywhere else in 
the world. We will have substantial cuts 
in luxury items. We will have substan- 
tial cuts in what many regard as neces- 
sities. We will unquestionably have to 
pay vastly increased taxes and will for 
that reason have less money to spend on 
ourselves. Management must put re- 
straint upon price policies and labor 
must put restraint upon its demand for 
increased wages. The farmer must put 
restraint upon prices and increase his 
efforts to produce more of the products 
of the soil. We will, however, live well 
enough to be able to thank Almighty 
God for what we enjoy in this period 
of tribulation. 


Mobilization Gets Under Way 


In order to bring about unity of effort 
in mobilization the President has ap- 
pointed a Director of Mobilization, 
Charles E. Wilson—one of the great busi- 
ness executives of the country—who 
knows many more things than business 
management. He started with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. in a minor position and 
by energy and courage and imagination 
finally reached the top. He has also had 
wide experience in solving the problems 
with which he is now confronted, having 
shared in the direction of the mobiliza- 
tion effort during World War II. He 
does not plan to duplicate existing or- 
ganizations by a vast and far-flung em- 
pire, but in accordance with his char- 
acteristic directness and simplicity, has 
announced that he expects to have only 
a small staff with which to direct and 
coordinate the mobilization efforts of all 
Government agencies. 

Mr. Wilson is the ‘‘boss’” of mobiliza- 
tion—let there be no mistake about that. 
He has the authority to shift functions, 
to direct what will or will not be done 
in the existing agencies, to make over- 
all policy decisions and to see that our 
efforts are really productive. 

He has already inaugurated a new 
agency or office, to be operated under the 
management of William Henry Harrison, 
whose function will be to coordinate and 
direct all “production” activities of the 
Government. Here, however, as in con- 
nection with Mr. Wilson’s own office, the 
new organization will not duplicate exist- 
ing activities but will see that they are 
cocrdinated and directed from a com- 
mon point, thus obtaining consistent 
operation of our whole production pro- 
gram. 

The National Production Authority 
undertook to allocate and control the 
use and distribution of materials in- 
volved in industrial production. It was 
logical to put this activity in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, where the work to 
be done involved dealing with business- 
men, business structures, and the mate- 
rials used in business. 

The Bureau of the Census, the Office 
of Business Economics, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade, the Office of Industry 
and Commerce, the Office of Technical 
Services—all within the Department of 


Commerce—make important contribu- 
tions to the industrial mobilization effort. 
The regional offices of the Department 
of Commerce are being used by the Na- 
tional Production Authority in its de- 
centralization program. Furthermore, 
dozens of men who were active in the 
War Production Board during World 
War II were employed in the Department 
of Commerce and I was able, long before 
Congress actually gave the President the 
necessary authority, to put these men at 
work planning for the future. 

I can say truthfully that at the end 
of 4 months there has been more well- 
planned and constructive activity in the 
National Production Authority than oc- 
curred during the first full year after 
similar organizations were initiated in 
World War II. 

Perhaps I should comment briefly upon 
suggestions that NPA should have or- 
dered substantial or drastic cutbacks in 
the production of commodities such as 
automobiles, television sets, etc. That 
suggestion has been made to me repeat- 
edly. The answer is clear—to cut back 
production of any commodity unless the 
plant and the workmen are needed to 
produce for defense will create unem- 
ployment and disrupt industrial proc- 
esses without reason or justification. We 
will cut back so far as necessary any non- 
essential product when the military de- 
mand requires either the facilities or the 
manpower which it uses. 

There are obvious needs for critical 
materials, both now and in the immedi- 
ate future, and the cutbacks which have 
been ordered have been aimed at increas- 
ing the availability of these materials for 
defense. 

Materials in short supply—some in 
critically short supply—must be obtained 
from now on no matter what the cost to 
the civilian economy and no matter what 
the inconvenience to all of us. I refer 
to such items as copper, aluminum, and 
rubber. There are others. It is true 
that we have a substantial stockpile, 
which we did not have at the beginning 
of World War II. The orders with ref- 
erence to cutting down the use of these 
critical materials were not issued to an- 
noy the American people. They were 
issued to help us build a strong defense. 
Even more drastic steps will be needed 
and those steps will be taken. 


Ability To Meet Challenge 


We are a peace-loving Nation. We 
want peace for ourselves and everyone 
else. Throughout our history, however, 
we have demonstrated that we are nei- 
ther cowardly nor ineffective. We have 
demonstrated this on the field of battle— 
recently in Korea. As in the past, we will 
in the future meet every challenge which 
confronts us. If we are driven to war 
those who drive us to war will not be the 
winners. . 

We are far better prepared than we 
were before World War II. We have 
thousands of airfields, industrial plants, 
ships, transportation of all kinds, and— 
as I said before—a substantial stockpile 
of critical materials. We have a pro- 
ductive capacity capable of rapid and 
great expansion. We have physical re- 
sources which in most categories are 
practically limitless. We have now 
2,500,000 men and women in the Army, 
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Navy, and Air Force—1,000,000 more 
than we had in military service on June 
25. At the end of 1950 we were produc- 
ing at an annual rate of $295,000,- 
000,000—$35,000,000,000 ahead of the 
sensational national product for the year 
1948. 

In 1950 we produced 97,000,000 net 
ingot tons of steel—7,500,000 tons more 
than we produced in any previous year in 
our history and twice the amount re- 
quired by the military demand for steel 
at the peak of our activity in World 
War II. 

We are producing electrical power at 
the rate of 390,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
per year—an increase of 110,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours over the peak rate of 
World War II. On top of this produc- 
tion, private industry added during the 
past year $18,000,000,000 in new plant 
and equipment. 

We have a large and growing pile of 
atomic bombs. If necessary for our sur- 
vival as a nation we will use every re- 
source at our disposal, including our 
atom bombs. We will not be defeated. 

We do, however, have some problems. 
Our major economic problem at the mo- 
ment is inflation. With the greatly in- 
creased demand stimulated by a vast 
increase in income, the American people 
and American businessmen have pushed 
up the prices of many commodities. To 
meet the threat of inflation, several steps 
have been taken and others will follow. 
Curbs on consumer credit, on bank credit, 
on housing credit, and an increase in 
taxation have had some effect upon in- 
flationary tendencies; it is clear that 
other controls are needed. The Congress 
has given the President the power to con- 
trol prices and wages and this power is 
being used and will be used in the future. 
Inflation has been a-worldwide phenome- 
non and our dollar has remained 
stronger than most of the currencies of 
the world, because we have in times of 
crisis restricted excess demand and have 
continued to expand production. 

Our greatest weapons in the conflict 
with communism are our individual 
initiative and our capacity for produc- 
tion. Neither of them can be taken 
from us. They will prove to be of ines- 
timable value. 


Need for United Action 


For the few minutes remaining I 
would like to talk about another phase 
of mobilization—mobilization of the 
minds and spirits and thoughts of the 
American people. It is essential at this 
time of national emergency for Ameri- 
cans to be united. I do not suggest, of 
course, that they should be in agree- 
ment on every policy or action. That is 
neither possible nor desirable in a de- 
mocracy. However, within limits which 
allow for reasonable and proper dif- 
ferences of opinion, we should move as 
a nation toward a common objective. 

At the moment, one of the things most 
needed is “confidence”—confidence on 
the part of the people that their public 
officials are honestly trying to carry out 
sound national policy, and confidence 
on the part of public officials that if 
they act honestly and energetically they 
will get support and not bitter an- 
tagonism. 


Those of us in public office must de- 
serve confidence. We must do nothing 
to indicate that we are serving any sel- 
fish interest; we must show clearly that 
we are playing no favorites as between 
individuals or groups, and that we are, 
according to our lights, doing a good 
job of official action. We cannot, and 
will not, avoid mistakes, and no reason- 
able man or woman will expect that. 
The only people who make no mistakes 
are those who sit on the sidelines and 
criticize, with no responsibility for their 
decisions, and in many cases a wholly 
inadequate knowledge of the facts. 

Nor do I suggest that public officials 
should not be criticized. Recently, at 
a meeting of National Production Au- 
thority officials, late one Saturday after- 
noon, after a very hard week of day and 
night work on the matter of controls, one 
of those present was repeating a story 
of criticism recently published with ref- 
erence to an NPA order. Another broke 
in and said, “Don’t let that disturb you. 
We are fighting for the right to criticize 
our public officials.”” This remark had 
more than a touch of irony or bitterness 
or humor. It had an element of great 
truth. 

There is, however, an obligation upon 
the critics to exercise restraint in times 
of national emotion and to see that the 
public is not whipped into hysteria over 
things which either haven’t happened 
or which are misinterpreted in order to 
create a sensation. Strangely enough, 
and sadly enough, statements referring 
to the “shocking” things done by a gov- 
ernment official are read avidly by the 
public—or listened to avidly—whereas a 
statement of the fine progress which has 
been made by a public official gets very 
little, if any, attention. That is un- 
fortunate, but probably we must put up 
with it. 

Facts and Figures 


I can illustrate the point by some ref- 
erence to matters involving activities 
within my own department. I refer to 
the shipments of materials to Commu- 
nist China. I have read in the public 
press, “There has been no excuse for our 
failure to bar the shipment of war-essen- 
tial goods to Communist China since the 
outset of the war in Korea.” I have also 
read, “The quantity of strategic material 
that has gone to Red China in recent 
months is scandalous .. . Thousands 
of tons of copper, it has been revealed 
of late, have gone from American ports 
to Red China.” Many other similar 
statements have been made. They are 
utterly and completely false and they 
are unfair to a much overworked organi- 
zation in my department known as the 
Office of International Trade, which 
handles the difficult assignment of ex- 
port control. 

The subject is complicated and there 
is not the time for extended discussion 
here. However, I wish to give the public 
a few facts. 

In 1948, we exported 486,569 barrels of 
aviation fuel to China; in 1949, exports 
declined to 91,497 barrels; and since Jan- 
uary of 1950, we have licensed none at 
all. 

In 1948, we exported 561,014 barrels 
of automotive fuel to China; in 1949, 
exports declined to 32,521 barrels; and 





we have licensed none at all since Jany- 
ary 1950. 

In 1948, we exported to China 147,719 
barrels of kerosene; in 1949, exports to 
China were only 883 barrels, and we have 
licensed none at all since January 1950. 

In 1948, we exported to China 470,286 
barrels of Diesel, heating, and other fue] 
oils; these exports declined in 1949 to 
33,337 barrels; and we have licensed none 
at all since January 1950. 

I have mentioned stories about exports 
of copper. There were no exports of 
copper during the year 1950 from the 
United States. In February of last year, 
OIT discovered that there had been aq 
transshipment of copper from Tokyo, by 
way of New York and other ports, on the 
way around the world to China. We 
promptly cabled General MacArthur's 
staff and worked out arrangements by 
which they would apply the same type 
and extent of control which we were 
applying in this country. Assistant Sec. 
retary Blaisdell, in charge of Interna- 
tional Affairs in this Department, talked 
with General MacArthur personally 
about this matter and the needed de- 
cisions were made. No matter what you 
may see or hear, there has been no cop- 
per shipped, even by this method, from 
Japan to China since that date. This is 
the incident which you have read s0 
much about in the papers. It occurred 
5 months before the Korean war began. 

You have heard statements about steel 
and tin waste items. These were “re- 
jects” of such iow grade that the inter- 
agency committee responsible for decid- 
ing which exports are strategic saw no 
reason to give them such a classification. 
Incidentally, this interagency committee 
includes representatives of the defense 
agencies. It is these shipments which 
have been referred to when you read or 
heard of shipments of so-called ‘war- 
potential” items. 

As stated before, I stopped shipments 
of lubricating oil to China in 1949; but 
about 2 months ago we noticed an in- 
crease in mineral-oil shipments which we 
had assumed would be used internally by 
human beings. When it appeared that 
this mineral oil might be used as a sub- 
stitute—though a very poor substitute— 
for lubricating oil, we shut that off too. 
I personally ordered 1,250 drums taken 
off the docks in New York when they 
were about to be loaded. 

You have heard of shipments of peni- 
cilliin and other so-called antibiotic 
drugs. We had an ample supply of these 
not only for our own people, but for use 
throughout the world. As a matter of 
common humanity, we had put no con- 
trol on their shipment, feeling that they 
should go where they could relieve human 
misery in any part of the globe. This, 
of course, did not apply to areas with 
which we were at war. 

About the time the Chinese Commu- 
nists came into the war in Korea, it 
appeared that these drugs were being 
bought in abnormal quantities for ship- 
ment to China. The shipments were 
thereupon stopped. We even stopped 
shipments on the high seas. 

There have been no shipments from 
America of anything, strategic or other- 
wise, to Communist China since they en- 
tered the war in Korea, and for several 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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Recent Balance of 
Payments Developments 


RoBertT L. SAMMONS 

CHIEF, BALAN‘ E OF PAYMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS, 

e. Bs DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


a HAVE OCCURRED in 
the international economic position of 
the United States in the past 15 months— 
as reflected in statistics on our balance 
of international payments—which sig- 
nificantly affect the current position. 
The most important of the factors that 
have produced these altered circum- 
stances are obviously the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea and the resultant 
acceleration in rearmament here and 
abroad. 

It would be wrong, however, to over- 
look other important forces which even 
before Korea were operating to reduce 
the extraordinary imbalance in our for- 
eign trade which had prevailed since the 
end of the war. These include: (1) The 
success of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram; (2) the devaluation of foreign 
currencies in September 1949; (3) the 
upturn in American business activity 
already well under way in the first half 
of 1950. 


Postwar Export Surplus Large 


In evaluating the impact of these re- 
cent developments it is well to keep in 
mind the basic characteristics of our 
postwar position in international eco- 
nomic relations. This position was, of 
course, one of a vast excess of exports 
of goods and services—but primarily 
goods—over imports. In a very real 
sense this export surplus was made pos- 
sible by the large foreign-aid programs 
of the United States Government sup- 
plemented by drafts on the previously 
existing gold and foreign-exchange re- 
serves of foreign countries. Without 
these means of financing the export sur- 
plus could not, of course, have occurred. 

However, given the availability of 
means of financing, the surplus may be 
more rightfully said to have been pro- 
duced by the extraordinarily large de- 
mands for our goods (and services) in 
relation to the ability of foreign coun- 
tries to supply goods and services in re- 
turn. This situation was primarily the 
result of World War II but manifested 
itself in several rather distinct ways. 

In the first place, those countries 
which suffered direct physical devasta- 
tion during the war—notably Western 
Europe and parts of Asia—had to im- 
Port large quantities of goods if they 
were to repair and rebuild their econo- 
mies in a reasonably short period of 
time, In other words, they were unable 
with their damaged facilities to produce 
enough to sustain a tolerable level of 
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of international payments are published reg- 
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consumption and at the same time de- 
vote resources to the rebuilding of de- 
stroyed factories, residences, and other 
assets. 

Secondly, all of the world, not exclud- 
ing our own country, built up during the 
war a tremendous backlog of deferred 
demand for producers’ and consumers’ 
durable goods ‘(including maintenance 
and repair thereof), since they were un- 
able to meet their needs during the war. 
Foreign countries looked to the United 
States as a source of supply, partly be- 
cause their requirements were for goods 
ordinarily supplied by the United States 
but also because they were unable to ob- 
tain many articles from their usual 
source of supply, namely, Western Eu- 
rope. These needs may, therefore, be 
said to have had a twofold impact; the 
one arising from the deferred demand 
per se, and the other from the more than 
usual share of that demand which had 
to be satisfied from United States 
sources. 

Overhanging most countries of the 
world, resulting in part from the war 
and in part from internal factors not 
directly related to the conflict, was the 
existence of large-scale monetary in- 
flation. This had the effect of stimulat- 
ing imports of goods and services of all 
kinds. But the effect of this demand on 
American exports was made all the 
greater by the maintenance in many 
foreign countries of overvalued ex- 
change rates. This made the price of 
American goods relatively cheap in 
terms of foreign currencies. 


Export Peak in 1947 


The effect of all these factors on the 
exchange of goods and services by the 
United States and foreign countries is 
shown in the accompanying chart. Ex- 
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ports, restrained in 1946 by the scarcity 
of goods in this country, rose rapidly in 
the first part of 1947, as postwar produc- 
tion got under way, to an all-time peak 
of $5,300,000,000 in the second quarter of 
that year, of which $4,300,000,000 con- 
sisted of exports of merchandise. Al- 
though a significant part of these ex-. 
ports was financed by United States 
Government aid, notably drawings on 
the British loan, foreign countries were 
able to pay for such a large import sur- 
plus from us only by drawing heavily on 
their gold and dollar balances. These 
balances were reduced by $4,500,000,000 
during the calendar year 1947. 

Continuation of such a drain would 
not have been possible and, under the 
impact of foreign restrictions, our ex- 
ports fell sharply after mid-1947 and 
well into 1948. At the same time, im- 
ports continued to increase as the pro- 
duction abroad of those commodities 
which are usually shipped to the United 
States in large quantities was resumed 
or expanded. 

The beginning of the European Re- 
covery Program in 1948 served to ease 
considerably the financial position of 
foreign countries, although it is signifi- 
cant to note that the quarterly rate of 
aid furnished by the United States Gov- 
ernment, in the form of both grants and 
loans, has never exceeded the level of 
$2,000,000,000 reached in the second 
quarter of 1947. Moreover, the bene- 
ficial financial effects of the continued 
programs of foreign aid were, in part, 
offset by the decline in our imports of 
goods and services which began at the 
end of 1948 and continued until the 
third quarter of 1949. 

As a matter of fact, the renewed de- 
mand for American exports in 1949, 
coupled with the decline in imports al- 
ready mentioned, produced a new finan- 
cial crisis in the summer of that year, 
which was followed by the devaluation 
of sterling and most of the other im- 
portant foreign currencies in Septem- 
ber. The devaluation was preceded and 
followed by substantial cuts in imports 
from the dollar area on the part of many 
foreign countries, cuts which only be- 
gan to be fully reflected in our trade in 
1950. Exports from the countries which 
devalued were stimulated by the rela- 
tively lower prices thus produced and 
the combined result of the increase in 
exports and the reduction in imports 
was a marked improvement in the bal- 
ance of payments position of most of the 
devaluing countries. 


Imports Rise in 1950 


Probably the most significant factor 
in our balance of payments in the year 
ended September 30, 1950, was the rise in 
our merchandise imports. These had 
reached a postwar peak of $2,056,000,000 
in the fourth quarter of 1948, after which 
they declined about 20 percent to a low 
of $1,593,000,000 in the third quarter of 
1949. The decline was closely related to 
business conditions in the United States, 
especially to the desire of business firms 
to reduce previously accumulated stocks 
of imported (as well as other) commodi- 
ties in view of more ample supply condi- 
tions. Moreover, it became increasingly 
evident that the prices of some foreign 
goods, notably manufactured products 
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from Europe, were out of line with com- 
petitive merchandise produced domesti- 
cally; imports of such commodities were 
reduced as a direct result of this situa- 
tion or, in some cases, were postponed 
in anticipation of a later reduction in 
prices. 

However, the decline in domestic busi- 
ness activity was arrested in midyear 
1949 and, beginning in the third quar- 
ter, industrial production began to rise 
again. Moreover, with the change in 
the business outlook, inventory policies 
were reversed and rebuilding became the 
order of the day. 

Imports quickly reflected this rising 
trend, turning upward in August. It is 
likely that the devaluation had some 
influence on United States imports, but 
by far the greater part of the rise was 
accounted for by increased imports of 
raw materials whose dollar prices, gen- 
erally speaking, were not reduced by 
devaluation. By the first quarter of 1950 
imports were back to the 1948 rate, a 
rate which was held for the second 
quarter, but was greatly exceeded in the 
third quarter, when the record total of 
$2,516,000,000 was reached. 

The rising demand for foreign raw ma- 
terials impinged on sources of supply 
which, in the short run at least, are rela- 
tively inelastic. The inevitable result 
was that prices began torise. The index 
of unit values of all imports, which stood 
at 220 percent of the 1936-38 average in 
the third quarter of 1949, had risen to 
248 percent by the third quarter of 1950, 
and to 263 in October. The bulk of this 
unit value rise up to October, it should 
be noted, can be attributed to pre-Korean 
developments; the unit values of many of 
our principal imports as late as Septem- 
ber scarcely reflected the increase in spot 
prices to the end of June. This is pre- 
sumably because many imports are pur- 
chased or contracted for several months 
in advance of actual importation. Thus 
much of the post-Korean rise in prices 
for imported commodities such as rub- 
ber, tin, and wool, remains to be reflected 
in import unit values, and even if there 
were no further increases in the quantity 
of imports (an unlikely possibility), the 
value in terms of dollars will continue to 
rise. 

Actually, the increase in quantities has 
been even more spectacular, the index 
rising from 111 (1936-38=100) in the 
third quarter of 1949 to 154 in the third 
quarter of 1950 and to 170 in October. 
With anticipated shortages in this coun- 
try, there is every reason to anticipate 
further increases in both quantities and 
values; a preliminary estimate for the 
fourth quarter, based on data for Octo- 
ber and November only, would place the 
value of imports at about $3,000,000,000 
as compared with $2,500,000,000 in the 
July-September period. 


Exports Relatively Stable 


Merchandise exports, on the other 
hand, remained relatively stable from 
the latter part of 1949 to the third quar- 
ter of 1950, although at a rate of about 
$1,000,000,000 per quarter lower than in 
the first half of 1949. In part this was 
due to the renewed exchange and import 
restrictions imposed by the sterling area 
and other foreign countries in the middle 
of 1949. Probably of equal or greater in- 
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Balance of International Payments of the U. 8S. October 1948—September 1950 


{In millions of dollars; plus (+) sign indicates an inflow of funds; minus (—) sign an outflow] 


Year ended Sept. 30, 1950 


Year 


Item ended 1949 1950 


Sept. 30, 


Exports of goods and services 
Merchandise, idjusted 
Cransportation 
Travel 
Miscellaneous services 

Private 
Government 
Income on investments 
Private 
Government 
Total 

Imports of goods and services 
Merchandise, adjusted 
Transportation 
Travel 
Miscellaneous services 

Private 
Government 
Income on investments 
Private 
Government 
Total... 

Balance on goods and services 

Unilateral transfers (net 
Private 
Government... 

Total 
Balance on goods and services and unilateral transfers 
(net foreign investment 

United States capital (net 
Private, long-term 
Private, short-term 
Government, long-term 
Government, short-term 

Foreign capital (net 
Long-term 
Short-term 

Increase (—) or decrease (+) in gold stock 

Errors and omissions 


fluence, however, were the improved sup- 
ply conditions abroad, which made it 
possible for foreign countries to supply a 
larger portion of their requirements 
from domestic or other foreign (i. e. 
non-United States) sources. 

The noteworthy recovery of production 
in Europe, aided by the economic aid 
furnished by the United States under 
the European Recovery Program, en- 
abled those countries to reduce their 
dependence on the United States as a 
source of supply without detrimental 
effect on their own levels of consump- 
tion and internal investment. At the 
same time, they were able to produce 
larger quantities of goods for export, and 
recapture a portion of their lost markets 
in Latin America and elsewhere. This 
latter achievement was facilitated by the 
change, after devaluation, in relative 
prices of European as compared with 
American goods. Many United States 
exporters can testify to the fact that 
European competition in export markets 
became much more severe in 1950 than 
it had been in earlier postwar years. 

However, this picture, too, has been 
changed since the events in Korea stim- 
ulated a world-wide expansion in de- 
mand for goods which, it was anticipated, 
would soon be in critically short supply. 
Exports began to rise again in the fall 
of 1950, as foreign governments—stim- 
ulated by anticipations of scarcity and 
aided by an increasingly easy foreign- 
exchange position—relaxed restrictions 
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1949 Total 


Fourth First 
quarter quarter 


Second 
quarter 


Third 
quarter 


t 2, 448 2, 604 2, 513 10), 229 
359 251 244 260 240 995 
l 67 101 120) 359 
490 125 138 134 131 AR 
144 36) 39 i4 15 14 


37 1, 39] 
YS 12 32 ! 4} 107 


1, 904 2. 516 8, 301 


681 116 1i4 181 327 33 


206 SH 71 119 SY 


5, 347 1,074 1,021 .—1, 131 S92 1.118 


in order to permit an enhanced inflow of 
commodities. This upward _ pressure 
undoubtedly will continue, and once 
again (as in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod) shortages in this country and our 
own export controls will become the 
major factors in determining the volume 
of our exports. 


Shift in Invisibles 


Lower exports and higher imports 
alone would tend to shift the balance of 
payments on transportation account in 
favor of foreign countries, and the con- 
tinuing increases in the proportion of 
our trade carried in foreign bottoms has 
reinforced this tendency. From a credit 
balance of about $150,000,000 per quar- 
ter in the first half of 1949 this account 
changed to only $15,000,000 the third 
quarter of 1950, and the latter figure is 
well within the margin of error of the 
estimates, since the gross receipts and 
payments in the latter period were 
$240,000,000 and $225,000,000, respec- 
tively. 


Under the impetus of Holy Year activ- | 


ities, and with increased steamship ac- 
commodations, travel expenditures in 
Europe rose about 25 percent as com- 
pared with the 1949 season. This in- 
crease was mainly the result of a larger 
number of travelers, although average 
expenditures per traveler also were ap- 
parently higher. Relatively more of the 
(Continued on p. 27) 
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Norwegian Industry Group 
Sends Representative To U. S. 


A group of leading Norwegian workshops, 
sponsored by the Norwegian Engineering Ex- 
port Association (Noreno) in Norway, is send- 
ing a representative to the United States to 
explore the possibilities of procuring long- 
term contracts to supply machinery and 
parts to American industry. 

The immediate objective of this represen- 
tative, Erik M. Johannesen (a mechanical 
engineer employed by one of the firms in the 
group), is to discuss with American manu- 
facturers of industrial and other heavy equip- 
ment the possibilities of supplying their ma- 
chinery and parts requirements, particularly 
with regard to items calling for specialized 
rather than mass-production techniques. It 
is understood that the range of products 
which could be supplied includes steel cast- 
ings, especially for hydroelectric turbines 
and the shipbuilding industry; upset and 
extrusion forgings; pressed articles ranging 
from small eccentric to hydraulic presses; 
stamped and drawn articles in mild and 
stainless steel; and special tools. The par- 
ticlpating companies are said to be in a posi- 
tion to deliver highest-quality steel, espe- 
cially electrosteel, for these articles. 

On the basis of Mr. Johannesen’s report, 
members of the group plan to appraise poten- 
tialities and begin negotiations with inter- 
ested American concerns. 

Mr. Johannesen is expected to arrive in 
New York City on January 25 and will re- 
main in the United States about 2 months, 
during which time he will probably visit 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. Corespondence may 
be addressed to him c/o the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Syrian Broadcasting 
Facilities To Be Expanded 


Bids c. i. f. Syrian or Lebanese port are in- 
vited by the Syrian Post, Telephone, and 
Telegraph Department for equipment and 
materials required to expand Syrian broad- 
casting facilities in Damascus, which are 
Government-owned and operated. The pres- 
ent broadcasting quarters are to be enlarged 
to include five additional studios, and the 
call for bids covers sound insulating, acoustic 
treating, decorating, lighting, and furnishing 
of these studios, together with the supply of 
certain required materials. 

It is understood that quotations should be 
made in Syrian pounds (currently Syrian 
£l=about US$0.28). Payment will be made 
in the currency of the successful bidder's 
country. 

A copy of the bid documents may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids will be accepted until February 28, 
1951, by the General Director, Post, Tele- 


phone, and Telegraph Department, Damas- 
cus, Syria, 


January 22, 1951 


Hydroelectric Equipment 
For New Zealand 


New Zealand’s State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment, at Wellington, is inviting bids cov- 
ering supply and delivery of the following 
equipment: 

1. 570 galvanized-steel transmission-line 
towers for Waimate-Islingtion section of 
Roxburgh-Islingtion 220-kilovolt line. Sec- 
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tion 262, Christchurch District. Contract 
No. 177. Bidding period closes May 1, 1951. 

2. Two 350-kilovolt-ampere auxiliary gen- 
erating sets for Whakamaru Power Station. 
Section 410, Hamilton District. Contract No. 
176. Bidding period closes March 13, 1951. 

One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Copies 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Air Raid Equipment: 8. 

Artificial Flowers: 21. 

Automctive Accessories: 34, 39. 
Bamboo: 21. 

Bicycles and Accessories: 20. 
Ceramics: 16. 

Chemicals: 25, 33, 43, 48. 

Clothing and Accessories: 15, 31, 37, 38. 
Coal; 40. 

Commercial Information Agency: 41. 
Confectionery: 18. 

Containers (Barrels, Tubs, Buckets): 12. 
Crystal Ware: 22. 

Earthenware Objects: 16. 

Electrical Engineering: 46. 

Flower Bulbs: 31. 

Foodstuffs: 7, 10, 18, 20, 31. 

Glass Bottles, Jars, and Flasks: 38. 
Household Linens: 15. 

Insecticides: 29. 

Iron Castings: 21a. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. 
Machine-Tool Industry: 46. 


Medicinal Products: 17, 29, 42. 

Metal Products: 23. 

Mica: 6. 

Mineral Ores: 21. 

Musical Instruments and Accessories: 30 
Novelties and Specialties: 36. 

Office Equipment: 38. 

Oil-Well Equipment: 45. 

Optical Goods: 11. 

Paper Products: 38. 

Pharmaceuticals: 5, 29, 43. 

Porcelain Articles: 19, 20. 
Processes: 2. 
Publications: 24. 

Seeds: 31. 

Sewing Machines: 20. 
Stationery Articles: 4. 
Stropping Machine (Hand): 9. 
Technical Information: 46. 
Textiles: 17, 37, 44, 47, 48. 
Warehouse Facilities: 3. 
Waste: 27, 44. 


Wheat; 45. 
Machinery and Accessories: 1, 25, 28, 32, Wroeught-Iron Products: 13. 
35, 47. Yarns: 17. 














are also available from the New Zealand 
Government Trade Commissioner, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 210, Washington 
6, D. C. 


Capital Sought To Expand 
Ethiopian Salt Project 


Tullio Pastori, an Italian industrialist and 
explorer located in Eritrea, who reportedly 
holds a grant for the exploitation of natural 
salt deposits in Ethiopia, desires to interest 
an American firm in investing in this proj- 
ect. Mr. Pastori states that he is ready to 
begin removing sait from the deposits in his 
grant and estimates that with his existing 
organization he can ship 30,000 metric tons 
per month. With additional equipment, he 
believes that output could be increased to 
approximately 100,000 tons per month. To 
obtain this equipment, he requires an esti- 
mated US$14,000. 

In return for such an investment, Mr. Pas- 
tori would guarantee the investor 1 shilling 
(US$0.14) per ton on the first 100,000 metric 
tons, with subsequent profits to be shared 
by later agreement. The investor would be 
entitled to supervise personally the admin- 
istration of his investment and would receive 
as security the equipment of the company, 
letters of credit of the purchasers of the salt, 
and the concession itself. 

The concession, reportedly officially 
granted to Mr. Pastori by the Ethiopian Min- 
istry of Commerce and confirmed in writing 
by the chiefs of the Danakil tribes in the 
area, is for a term of 30 years. It covers 
deposits in Danakil Territory a few kilometers 
beyond the Eritrean border and 75 kilometers 
from the port of Mersa Fatmah, Eritrea, 
where the salt is shipped. A macadamized 
road connects the deposits with the port. 
The company leases three small steamers, 
which transport the salt to nearby destina- 
tions or to larger Red Sea ports for trans- 
shipment elsewhere. 

Virtually all of the equipment needed for 
full production, including barges, railway 
trackage, loading equipment, and tools for 
laborers, can be either purchased or rented 
in Eritrea, it is stated. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
direct with Tullio Pastori, 38 Via Carlo 
Piaggia, or P. O. Box 47, Asmara, Eritrea. 


Capital Sought for Proposed 
Tuna Fishery in New Guinea 


A Netherlands businessman is interested in 
exploring the possibilities of obtaining Amer- 
ican financial assistance to carry out his 
plans for setting up a tuna fishery off the 
coast of New Guinea. 

The inquirer, W. V. van Druten, who has re- 
portedly spent much of his life in Indonesia, 
proposes to establish the N. V. Tonijnvisserij 
en Bewerkings-Industrie in Nederlands- 
Nieuw-Guinea (Tuna Fishing and Processing 
Industry in Netherlands New Guinea, Inc.), 
incorporated in Amsterdam. Mr. van Druten 
states that the articles of incorporation have 
not yet been sanctioned by the Netherlands 
Ministry of Justice, as required by law, nor 
has he been granted the concession for which 
he has applied to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. He feels certain, however, that he 
will obtain such a concession. 

Mr. van Druten estimates that an initial 
investment of US$329,000 would be required, 
$131,600 in cash and $197,400 worth of equip- 
ment. The cash, he states, is needed for the 
establishment of the corporation in Amster- 
dam, payment of the first small concession 
fees, construction of a landing pier and 
restoration of existing buildings in New 
Guinea, erection of machinery, equipment of 
office and dwellings, appointment of staff, 
and similar considerations. Approximately 
$26,000 would be reserved for contingent ex- 
penses. 

Equipment requirements are stated to be 
as follows: Five modern fishing boats with 
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three or four purse-seine nets; a complete 
canning plant, including installations for the 
production of fish meal; two 3-ton trucks; 
two jeeps; tanks for crude oil, gasoline, and 
drinking water; a motor sloop to maintain 
connections between the operational base 
and a neighboring island; a small radio- 
telephone transmitting and receiving set; and 
lighting equipment for the factory buildings. 
None of these items need be new, as long as 
they are in good condition. 

It is planned to establish the operational 
base on a small island off the north coast 
of New Guinea, where there is said to be an 
abundance of yellow-fin and blue-fin tuna, 
making possible a daily catch of at least 
2,000 kilograms of raw tuna for the first 2 
years. 

Mr. van Druten states that he has planned 
this project carefully and could obtain ex- 
pert personnel, who would work for him on 
a long-term basis against a fixed salary plus 
a share of the profits. 

As tuna fish is not widely used in the Neth- 
erlands, Mr. van Druten is seeking American 
assistance in financing the scheme and in 
marketing the canned fish. He believes that 
if he can obtain American financial partici- 
pation to the extent of half of the capital 
requirements as outlined, he will be able to 
finance the remainder in the Netherlands. 

Firms or individuals desiring further de- 
tails may correspond with W. B. van Druten, 
Grand-Hotel Central, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. 


Additional Imports From 
U.S. Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The list that follows 
indicates amounts of allocations, commod- 
ities to be purchased, and, where known, the 
names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information may be 
obtained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Barracks, 
Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


U. S. cotton F A ees $44, 200, 000 
Copper and copper serap_ 1,000, 000 
Pharmaceutical products, men 

thol, and other pharmaceutical 

preparations TE EE 100, 000 
Vegetable waxes_- : We 70, 000 
Industrial chemicals other than 

alcohol, as follows: Maleic-acid 

anhydride, furfurole, naphthen 

ic acid, ethyl ecapronie acid, 

caustic soda, boron mineral, 

boric compounds, crude iodine, 

rare-earth compounds__-_ 400, 000 
Miscellaneous animal products: 

Pearl essence and sheep guts, 

dried, for productions of catgut 

and strings sind : 100, 000 
Miscellaneous chemicals, as fol 

lows: Silicones, special phenols, 

plastic preproducts, synthetic 

resin preproducts, phthalic-acid 

anhydride Ss nie a 190, 000 
Incense cedar slats as 30, 750 

Importer: Bleistiftfabrik Faber-Castell G. m. 
b. H., Stein bei Nuernberg. 


Italian Rubber-Products. 
Plasties Plants for Sale 


Manufacturing facilities are offered for 
sale by an Italian rubber producer to an 
American firm interested in locating .in 
Italy. The Italian firm, Ursus Gomma, owns 
two plants, as follows: (1) Main factory lo- 
cated in Vigevano (about 20 miles southeast 
of Milan); established in 1931; area, 265,000 
square feet. This plant manufactures rub- 
ber products. (2) Plastics factory located in 
Vigevano; established in 1944; area, 36,600 
square feet. 

In addition, the firm rents a third factory 
having an area of 12,700 square feet (also 
at Vigevano), for the processing of rubber 
waste. 





The properties are said to be owned free 
and clear by Ursus Gomma, which has sales 
organization of 25. 

A list of machinery to be included in the 
sale of the Ursus Gomma plants, together 
with a group of selected pictures of some of 
the plant and machinery, as well as a list of 
the products currently being produced, are 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Reasons given for selling this property are 
the age of one of the partners and the failing 
health of the other. Inquiries are invited 
and should be addressed to Ursus Gomma, 
19 Yia San Giacomo, Vigevano, Italy. 


Bombay Government Will 
Export Surplus Alcohol 


One to two million gallons of rectified al- 
cohol testing 96 percent and higher, proof 
192, are offered for sale by the Bombay, India, 
Government. It is stated that the alcohol 
is produced by the Government-owned Nasik 
distillery and is in excess of domestic indus- 
trial requirements. 

Prospective purchasers are invited to sub- 
mit bids to the Excise Commission, Bombay 
Government, Bombay, India, stating price 
f. o. b. Nasik distillery and maximum quan- 
tity wanted. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium — Etablissements Mercura 
(manufacturer of small hand-operated two- 
wheeled freight carriers, made of steel and 
light-alloy tubing), 51 Rue d’Artois, Brussels, 
wishes to manufacture under license in Bel- 
gium for American firms equipment similar 
to freight carriers, or items for which Belgian 
firm can use existing facilities; alternatively, 
firm would consider importing products 
which it could handle with its own lines. 

2. Netherlands—Herman C. Olij, 36 i Cer- 
amplein, Amsterdam, and Dr. von Metzen 
(German inventor) desire to license, on a 
royalty basis, process for producing coal and 
coke from peat. The process consists of two 
steps, in each of which pressure is applied. 
Step 1 is chemical in character and results 
in the elimination of the water content of 
the peat; step 2 is organic and in the course 
of about an hour causes a very substantial 
reduction in the volume of the raw material, 
coal being the resultant product. Analyses 
of these products are said to be as follows: 
(1) Peat coal—ash content, 1.7 percent; 
caloric value, 5,420; low-burning value, 4,485; 
H,O, 16 percent; no sulfur. (2) Peat coke— 
caloric value, 7,600; ash, 3.2 percent; no sul- 
fur. According to Mr. Olij, the peat coke has 
a caloric value 6 percent above the usual coke 
made from coal. American peat is re- 
portedly the same chemically as European 
peat. Mr. Olij recommends the process for 
use particularly with northern Minnesota 
peat. A plant to produce 1,000 tons of coal 
per day would cost about 3,000,000 guilders 
(guilder=approximately US80.263), accord- 
ing to Mr. Olij; or a pilot plant to produce 
100 tons per day would cost about one-tenth 
of this amount. Samples of peat coal and 
peat coke available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Australia—Diesel Equipment Pty., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 16 Brighton Road, St. Kilda, 
S. 2, offers to American firms requiring man- 
ufacturing or warehouse space in Australia 
an arched-roof building of 30,000 square feet 
clear floor area. Building is known as the 
Clearspan Truss System, and firm claims t0 
be the sole manufacturer of the steel roof 
structure. Description of the Clearspan sys- 
tem and basic drawings available on a Joan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Austria—Walter Ruef (home manufac- 
turer), 3 Haydnplatz, Innsbruck, Province of 
Tyrol, desires to export and seeks agent for 
pictures, place cards, and bookmarks de- 
signed with pressed Alpine flowers. Sample 
of one type available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Correspondence in German preferred. 

5. Belgian Congo—Agetra (African Gen- 
eral Trading Agencies, Ltd.) (plantation 
operator and export merchant), Boite Postale 
223, Usumbura, Ruanda-Urundi, offers on an 
outright-sale basis a monthly production of 
500 kilograms of dried papain. Quality ac- 
cording to National Formulary standards. 
Inspection available at Leopoldville by labo- 
ratory of Ste. Congolaise de Surveillance (af- 
filiate of the General Superintendence Com- 
pany, Ltd.) at expense of exporter. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Colombia—Efraim Villamizar, Calle 16 
No. 3-73 and 3-65, Cucuta, has available for 
immediate shipment a total of 2,500 pounds 
of muscovite mica, cut, classified, and packed. 
Quantity in pounds of each grade as follows: 
No. 6, 600; No. 514, 500; No. 5, 409; No. 4%, 
300; No. 4, 300; No. 3, 200; No. 2, i00; No. 1, 
100. Mica is packed in wooden boxes, weigh- 
ing approximately 150 pounds each. Mr. Vil- 
lamizar states that shipment could be made 
by air to Barranquilla, where it would be de- 
livered to the buyer, and that shipment by 
rail to the port of Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
would also be possible and probably less ex- 
pensive. He prefers, however, to deliver the 
whole shipment at Cucuta or at Pamplona, 
where it is stored at the present time. Small 
samples available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Denmark—S. Bech-Rasmussen (export 
agent), Strandvej 42, Svendborg, offers on 
an outright-sale basis fancy-quality Danish 
Port Salut cheese, 45 percent fat. Each 
cheese square, 2 x 4 x 8 inches, is individually 
wrapped in tinfoil and multicolored paper. 
All Danish export cheese subject to Govern- 
ment control at seller’s expense. 

8. Denmark—Dansk Industri Syndikat, 
Compagnie Madsen, A/S (manufacturer), 
Frihavnen, Aarhusgade, desires to sell in the 
United States DISA high-quality air-raid 
warning devices. DISA manufactures a pet- 
rol motor siren, a hand siren for military use, 
and small motor sirens. Brochure contain- 
ing photographs and technical details avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Denmark—Oversvisk Kurve & Bambus 
Industri (manufacturer and exporter), Told- 
bodgade 12, Copenhagen K, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for high-quality small hand- 
operated stropping machine for sharpening 
safety-razor blades. Illustrated leaflet avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Denmark—Sejrbo & Jensen (export 
merchant and wholesaler), Gammel Strand 
44, Copenhagen K, offers on an outright-sale 
basis frozen, gutted salmon, with or without 
heads, weight ranging from 1 to 12 kilo- 
grams, quantity depending on catch. Inspec- 
tion available in cold-storage plants at sell- 
er’s expense. 

1l. Germany—Badische Optik (manufac- 
turer), 12 Hausjackobstrasse, Freiburg/Br., 
offers to export and seeks agent for fine 
optics, such as photographic and film appa- 
ratus, theater and field glasses, spectacles, 
and magnifying glasses. Independent qual- 
ity inspection available through the office of 
a technical and physical institute in Han- 
hover. Settlement of expenses incurred as a 
result of such an inspection to be determined 
upon receipt of a specific request. Instruc- 
tions regarding samples and packing re- 


quested. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. 
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12. Germany—Fassfabrik & Saegewerk 
Hessental/Wuertt (manufacturer), Hessen- 
tal/Wuertt., has available for export and 
seeks agent for top-quality wood, plywood, 
and pasteboard barrels, tubs, buckets, and 
vats (also dyeing and tanning vats) for 
packing, shipping, and storing solids and 
liquids. Correspondence in German pre- 
ferred. One set of illustrated leaflets (in 
German) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DB. G. 

13. Germany—Lemberger & Zimmermann, 
Bau- und Kunstschlosserei (manufacturer), 
29 Lam/Bayr. Wald, Bavaria, seeks United 
States market for hand-forged wrought-iron 
products, including chandeliers, tables, and 
similar items. As firm is not accustomed to 
exporting goods to the United States, buy- 
ers may prefer to have shipment handled by 
an experienced forwarding firm in Germany. 

14. Germany—Jos. Schwaiger’s Wwe. Tau- 
werk Muenchen K. G. (manufacturer), 67 
Daglfinger Strasse, Muenchen 61, Bavaria, of- 
fers to export wire rope, hard-fiber rope, and 
other rope products. German firm requests 
shipping instructions from potential buyers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. Italy—Claretta di Caiani Clara (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer, exporter), 45/R 
Via Guicciardini, Florence, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis de luxe hand-embroidered 
lingerie, blouses, and household linens; also, 
table linens with Cantu and Venetian trim- 
mings. Products are especially suited for 
sale in specialty shops catering to a wealthy 
discriminating clientele. 

16. Italy—Egisto Fantechi, Fabbrica di 
Maioliche Artistiche (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), 21 Via Aurelio Saffi, Sesto Fiorentino 
(Florence), offers on an outright-sale basis 
artistic hand-decorated majolica and earth- 
enware objects, including vases, lamp bases, 
figurines, boxes, novelties, reproductions of 
Della Robbia works; also ceramics in the 
Capodimonte and perforated styles. 

17. Italy—Compagnia Italiana Commercio 
Estero (importer and exporter), Via Palestro 
16, Genoa, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for first-quality cotton teztiles; rayon and 
cotton velvet; cotton, wool, and silk yarn. 
Quantity available: 5,000 to 10,000 yards 
every 30 to 60 days. Firm also offers medic- 
inal products, including almond oil, castor 
oil, and licorice juice, in quantities as avail- 
able; and 500 to 1,000 kilograms each, every 
15 days, of manna, mannite, and Olive oil. 
Arrangement of inspection before shipment 
to be made by purchaser’s representative. 
It is suggested that potential purchasers give 
instructions as to packing, shipments, and 
import requirements, as well as any other 
pertinent information. 

18. Italy—Isidoro Odin (manufacturer, 
importer of raw materals, exporter of finished 
products), 12 Via Vetriera, Naples, offers on 
an outright-sale basis high-quality candies. 
Factory specializes in the manufacture of 
chocolates, chocolate-covered fruit and 
chestnuts, sugar-coated almonds, and bran- 
died candies. A specialty item is hand-made 
hand-decorated pure-chocolate baskets, filled 
with either chocolate candy or sugar-coated 
almonds. Firm also invites inquiries from 
United States buyers of powdered cocoa, as it 
is capable of producing i0,000 kilograms a 
day. Price lists of candies and powdered 
cocoa will be furnished by firm to interested 
importers on request. Firm is prepared to 
pack candies in wooden gift boxes or ceramic 
candy dishes, or to sell in bulk for packing 
in the United States, preference to be stated 
by importer. 

19. Japan—Concord Merchandise Co., Inc. 
(manufacturer and exporter), 2-chome, 
Higashisotobori-cho, Higashi-ku, Nagoya, 
wishes to contact importers of Japanese por- 
celain table ware and figurines in costumes 
of lace. One photograph of the figurines 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


20. Japan—Kyowa Koeki Kaisha, Ltd (im- 
porter and exporter), Shosen Building, 5, 
Kaigandori, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, seeks United 
States market for Japanese sewing machines, 
bicycles and parts, canned fish, and porcelain 
ware. 

21. Japan—Okazaki Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter and importer of ores and minerals), 
2-chome, Utsubo-Minamidori, Nishi-ku, 
Osaka, offers to export various types of min- 
eral ores, Nara oak (quercus glandulifera), 
bamboo for fishing poles suitable for tuna, 
and artificial flowers. 

21a. Netherlands—Boddaert & Co., Ijzergie- 
terij en Machinefabriek (iron foundry, ex- 
porter), 8 Kousteendijk, Middelburg, offers 
on an outright-sale basis first-class gray 
iron castings, including large pieces up to a 
maximum weight of 20,000 kilograms, and 
machine-molded pieces 20 to 200 kilograms, 
in any quantity. Yearly quantity available 
tor export, 500 to 1,500 metric tons, according 
to size. Firm is familiar with United States 
standard grades but would welcome infor- 
mation concerning packing units. 

22. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Kalmar Glas- 
bruk (manufacturer), Verkstadsgatan, Kal- 
mar, desires to export and seeks agent for 
first-class crystal ware, cut, engraved, or 
molded. 

23. Switzerland—Alfred Stécki Sdéhne (Al- 
fred Stéckll Sons) (manufacturer), Netstal, 
Ct. Glarus, offers on an outright-sale basis 
first-quality aluminum mess kits, flasks, and 
similar articles for military use. Illustrated 
booklet (with English translation) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


24. Germany—Aegis Verlag, Ernst Bauer, 
Bau E. Unterer Kuhberg, Ulm/Donau, wishes 
to circulate the following magazines in the 
United States: (1) Der Schumacher (The 
Shoemaker); (2) Der Blumenbinder (The 
Florist); (3) Deutsche Seiler-Zeitung (The 
German Rope and Cord Magazine). The first 
two magazines appear twice a month, and 
the third once a month. Subscription rates 
for the first two publications have been es- 
tablished at $0.90 and for the third at $0.60, 
for a 3-months period. German firm is in- 
terested in obtaining an American repre- 
sentative. Copies of the magazines (in 
German) and a complete list of books pub- 
lished by firm available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


25. Australia—John Beith & Co. Pty., Ltd. 
(agent and distributor), Union House, 247 
George Street, Sydney, wishes to purchase 
pure and dispersed phenothiazine. 

26. Australia—C. F. Duncan Prty., Ltd. 
(match manufacturer), 200 Gipps Street, 
Abbotsford, Victoria, is interested in pro- 
curing a machine which makes the tray or 
drawer for small cardboard match bozes, suit- 
able for safety matches. 

27. Belgium—Bracht & Co., S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter), Longue Rue Neuve 45, Ant- 
werp, is in the market for usual-quality 
nylon tops and nylon waste. Prices should 
be quoted c. i. f. Antwerp. 

28. Brazil—Buaiz Sociedade Anonima (In- 
dustria e Comercio), (importer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant), Rua do Commercio 
411, Vitoria, Espirito Santo, is interested in 
purchasing for its own use machinery for 
the continuous production of: (1) Paper bags 
from kraft paper in sizes % to 22 pounds; 
(2) lead piping for water and gas, 114%4-inch 
diameter and smaller; (3) brass and iron 
hinges, 4inches and smaller. Correspondence 
in Portuguese preferred. 

29. Brazil—Instituto Paulista de Farma- 
coterapia, S. A. (importer and manufacturer 
of pharmaceutical specialties and insecti- 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Austria 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The impact of western rearmament upon 
Austrian foreign trade is becoming apparent. 
From August through October, the latest 
month for which figures are available, ex- 
ports increased in value from 493,000,000 to 
675,000,000 schillings, that is, about 37 per- 
cent. Imports totaled 710,000,000 schillings. 
Thus the trade balance for October was un- 
favorable only to the amount of 35,000,000 
schillings. Only limited use was made by 
Austria of its initial position or $80,000,000 
with the European Payments Union; in the 
period from July through October only $10,- 
700,000 of that credit was utilized. The large 
volume of exports to Germany, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the United States accounted for 
much of the postwar export high reached 
in October. 


INDUSTRY 


Austrian industrial production has been 
gradually recuperating in recent months un- 
til in October it reached a level of 130.3 per- 
cent of 1937, only 6 points less than the post- 
war high of 136.5 in March 1950. The min- 
ing industry hit a new postwar high of 135.4 
in October, and all other components of the 
index (metals, machinery, chemicals, and 
consumer goods) maintained or surpassed 
ethe averages for the first 9 months of 1950. 

The index of productivity in October, ob- 
tained by dividing the ECA production index 
by the employment index of the Institute 
for Economic Research, was 77.4 percent of 
that for 1937. This index, although an im- 
provement since that of July, was lower than 
the averages for the last 3 months of 1949 
and the first 3 month of 1950. 

On November 22, 1950, a $7,380,000 steel 
blooming mill went into operation at the 
Donawitz plant of the Austrian Alpine 
Montan Works. The new mill, one of the 
first of such ERP projects to be completed 
in Europe, replaces a 50-year-old mill which 
was dangerous, expensive to operate, slow, 
and subject to frequent breakdowns. The 
new blooming mill can operate at a maximum 
rate of 100 tons of crude steel an hour. With 
consistent mill operation assured, it is hoped 
that Austria will be able within 3 or 4 years 
to turn out more than 1,000,000 tons of crude 
steel a year, about twice the present produc- 
tion rate. 

A postwar record was achieved in November 
with the production of 3,097 metric tons of 
staple fiber. 

Plans are under way for the production of 
cellophane, which hitherto Austria has had 
to import. The new plant, which is expected 
to go into operation in June 1951, will have 
a capacity of 60,000 kilograms of cellophane 
monthly. Part of the machinery has been 
ordered from Switzerland and part will be 
constructed in Austria at a total cost of 
about 8,500,000 schillings, to be financed by 
private means. 
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Glass production and exports have been 
rising steadily and it has been estimated 
that 1950 exports will amount to some 180,- 
000,000 schillings, placing glass among the 
six principal Austrian exports. 


TourRIST TRAFFIC 


Figures now available for the 1950 sum- 
mer season (April 1-September 30) show that 
it was the most successful tourist season 
since the war, reaching about 50 percent of 
the level of tourist traffic of 1937, Austria’s 
best prewar tourist year. 


LABOR MARKET 


Employment as of November 30, 1950, stood 
at 1,974,000. This number represents a de- 
crease of 23,300 from October 31, 1950, and is 
in keeping with the usual seasonal pattern. 
The November 1950 level was 0.4 percent 
below that of November 1949, when weather 
conditions were more favorable. 

The much-disputed cost-of-living index 
for October computed by the Institute for 
Economic Research reached 561.7 (April 
1945— 100), an increase of 1.9 percent over 
October 1950. This represented a total in- 
crease of 8.8 percent since the fourth wage- 
price agreement on October 1, 1950. Labor 
economists claim that proper weighting of 
food items within the index to conform with 
present consumption patterns would show an 
increase over September 1950, of at least 10 
to 12 percent. The main increases were 
registered by food (2 percent), rent (5.5 per- 
cent), presonal care (7.3 percent), and edu- 
cation and entertainment (6.9 percent). 

The Institute’s index of net wages for 
manual workers in Vienna remained un- 
changed at 514.3 (April 1945=—100). 

The wholesale-price index of the Central 
Statistical Office remained unchanged in 
November 1950 at 582 (March 1938=100). 
The retail-price index increased 1 percent 
over October 1950 to 502 in November (March 
1938— 100). Increases in prices in basic foods, 
newspapers, and movie admissions overbal- 
anced a decrease in luxury foods (wine) to 
account for the small change. On the whole, 
prices remained stable. 


VIENNA RATIONS MARGARINE AND LARD 


The city of Vienna, with the consent of 
the Austrian Government, has decided to 
reimpose rationing of margarine, compound 
vegetable fats, and ECA-financed lard, ac- 
cording to the Austrian press of December 29, 
1950. The ration of margarine and compound 
vegetable fats is to be 300 grams per person 
per 4-week period, beginning on January l, 
1951, and of ECA-financed lard 350 grams. 
Butter, high-grade edible oils, domestic fats, 
and lard imported without ECA financing 
are to remain unrationed. 

Stocks of the rationed materials were con- 
sidered sufficient for normal requirements, 
but they had been depleted by scare buying 
and hoarding. Vienna’s city administration 
therefor wished to assure fair distribution of 
low-priced fats. The Federal Government 
has recommended that the provincial govern- 
ments follow Vienna’s lead. 








Bolivia 


MINING 


The Bolivian Government has issued a 
series of decrees designed to stimulate min- 
eral production by modifying the restrictive 
decree of August 11 which required producers 
to surrender to the Central Bank 100 percent 
of all net foreign-exchange earnings derived 
from mineral exports. The three larger tin- 
producing companies, which by a special de- 
cree of October 30 were permitted to retain 
40 percent of their foreign exchange to cover 
foreign-currency costs, signed contracts with 
the Government in which they agreed to 
increase production within 6 months to an 
annual rate of 26,250 metric tons of tin in 
concentrates. This quantity represents 75 
percent of the total annual production target 
of °" “00 metric tons set in the October 30 
Cc 

Medium-size producers of high-grade tin 
concentrates (more than 35 percent) were 
excepted from the provisions of the August 
11 decree by a decree of November 23, and 
special foreign-exchange surrender regula- 
tions for small producers of all metals who 
export their production through the Banco 
Minero were established in a decree of No- 
vember 30. Decrees of December 7 estab- 
lished scales of obligatory foreign-exchange 
deliveries applying to direct exporters of 
copper, lead, and zinc concentrates, and a 
decree of December 15 regulated foreign- 
exchange deliveries of direct exporters of 
low-grade tin concentrates. The percentages 
of obligatory foreign-exchange deliveries es- 
tablished by these decrees are as favorable 
or more favorable to producers than those 
in effect before issuance of the August 11 
decree. New regulations governing foreign- 
exchange deliveries by large and medium pro- 
ducers of antimony and wolfram are antici- 
pated. 

With the issuance of liberalized foreign- 
exchange delivery requirements it is ex- 
pected that production of zinc, lead, and tin 
will respond to the encouragement offered 
by the current high prices induced by world 
demand. The outlook for increased copper 
production, however, is not bright The 
company which exports the bulk of Bolivian 
copper is considering the abandonment of 
operations entirely because labor difficulties 
have resulted in a production slowdown and 
made operation of the mine uneconomical. 


PETROLEUM 


YPFB, the State petroleum monopoly, 
was again forced to import an estimated 20 
percent of the country’s gasoline require- 
ments in December, as crude production at 
the Camiri field continued low, approxi- 
mately 1,200 barrels a day. Within a few 
weeks it is expected that three new wells 
at Camiri will come into production. YPFB 
engineers have decided to complete immedi- 
ately the capped wildcat well at Los Monos 
because of danger from the very high gas 
pressurc. It is hoped that this well will 
produce as high as 500 barrels a day oF 
one-third of the present production of all 
Bolivia. The well is isolated, however, and 
its production cannot be effectively utilized 
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in Bolivia until a pipeline is constructed to 
connect with the Camiri-Cochabamba pipe- 
ine. 

' The Presiaent signed 2nd promulgated the 
bill lifting the petroleum fiscal reserve in 
certain zones and permitting YPEB to make 
contracts with mixed companies for the 
exploration and exploitation of these zones. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


By Supreme decree No. 2237 of November 
6, 1950, all import permits approved by the 
Central Foreign Exchange Committee for 
distribution of foreign exchange are now re- 
quired to be submitted to the Minister 
of Finance for study and approval. 

Published estimates indicate a deficit of 
3,400,000,000 bolivianos in the general budget 
for 1951, which was scheduled for completion 
by January 1. 


Foop SUPPLY 


The food supply at La Paz appears to have 
improved somewhat, although scarcities of 
primary necessities in towns of the interior 
continue to be reported. More effective than 
police measures to control prices and combat 
hoarding and speculation, may be the Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to saturate the market 
with articles of prime necessity, now that 
foreign-exchange conditions have improved. 
Early in December the Ministry of Economy 
accepted bids of local importers for the pro- 
vision of 10,000 metric tons of wheat, 150,- 
000 metric quintals of Peruvian sugar, and 
15,000 metric quintals of polished and 20,000 
metric quintals of unpolished Brazilian rice, 
all for embarkation to Bolivia in January, 
February, and March 1951. The foreign-ex- 
change budget for 1951 is reported to allot 
increased amounts for the purchase of prime 
necessities. 

During December the Bureau of Rural 
Economy of the Ministry of Agriculture took 
over the sale and distribution of mash and 
bran to dairy farmers, who were protesting 
the high cost of wheat and barley by-products 
and threatening to raise the price of milk 
from 10 to 25 bolivianos a liter. 

The first concrete step taken by the Gov- 
ernment toward the stimulation of coffee pro- 
duction, which has been subject of much 
public discussion during recent months, was 
noted in a Supreme decree published Decem- 
ber 13, complementing decree No. 2147 of 
August 9, which set conditions for the con- 
cession of public lands to colonists. Accord- 
ing to the new decree, each concessionaire of 
land in the fiscal Colonies of Caranavi and 
Broncini and other subtropical regions suit- 
able for coffee cultivation is obligated to plant 
a minimum of 8 hectares of land to coffee for 
each 50 hectares granted to him under the 
concession or suffer the loss of his right of 
occupancy. By the same decree the Banco 
Agricola was authorized to grant loans in 
amounts up to 40,000 bolivianos at an annual 
interest rate of 6 percent, amortization to 
begin after a period of 4 years, to each con- 
cessionaire who presents his provisional title 
of occupancy and desires such a loan for the 
purpose of initiating coffee plantations. 


IMMIGRATION 


Twenty-five Spanish refugee families ar- 
rived from Marseille during December, and 
other groups of 25 to 50 families are reported 
due to arrive in January. The first groups of 
Spanish colonists will settle, according to 
the Official Mayor of the Ministry of Govern- 
ment, Justice, and Immigration, in the east- 
ern sections of the country, principally in 
the Departments of Santa Cruz and Cocha- 


bamba, where they will organize agricultural 
colonies. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A contract was awarded to a local con- 
struction firm on December 16 by the Boliv- 
jan Power Co. for the construction of addi- 
tional electric-power facilities, which when 
completed will increase the La Paz power 
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Excerpts From Governor’s. Message to Congress of Guam 


At the suggestion of the Office of Territories, United States Department of 
the Interior, there are quoted below, as of possible interest to businessmen, 
certain extracts from a message to the Guam Congress by the Governor of the 


“The creation of a sound and self-reliant civilian economy on Guam calls for the 
investment here of large amounts of capital. Capital invested here means business 
. . Every territory, state, and nation which has grappled with the problem 
of creating an economy to support its people has found that its biggest problem is to 
obtain the capital investment which will support it. All areas which have been suc- 
cessful have invited outside capital to come in and invest locally. I am convinced that 
this is a sound program for Guam. Instead of creating competition it will create 


“Today, many large United States corporations are disturbed about the safety of 
their investments in the Orient. They naturally would like the safest possible place 
to keep these investments. Guam is that safe place. Guam is the natural and ideal 
headquarters for large American corporations doing business in the Orient. Here, their 
headquarters is under the American flag. Their operating capital is in an American 
bank. They are protected by Federal law and by a Federal court. 
this part of the world can they have all that. 


“Establishment of corporation headquarters of this sort on Guam would provide 
firm, reliable, and continuing payrolls—and opportunity for useful and responsible jobs 
. . . It would, of course, make use of all the existing retail 

and wholesale businesses, service trades, and professional men of the island. It would 
provide a stability for the island which, otherwise, might not come for 40 or 50 
years. To help in this, | plan to recommend . . 
law so that such large corporations can come here with the least possible difficulty.” 


Nowhere else in 
Yet, they would be close enough to their 


. certain changes in the corporation 








potential from 20,062 to 42,395 kilowatts an- 
nually. 

A law passed during the recent session of 
Congress, now promulgated, authorizes the 
Central Bank to make available $100,000 for 
the installation of a factory to make ex- 
plosives at Oruro, the funds to be deposited 
monthly in an account to be known as the 
Oruro Industrial Account. The plant is to 
be constructed by an Italian group. 


RoaDs 


A special tax of 1 boliviano per dollar has 
been placed on the sale of foreign exchange 
for nonessential and nongovernmental im- 
portations, the proceeds from which will go 
toward construction of a paved road connect- 
ing Santa Cruz with Montero and Ichilo. 

The Public Roads Bureau has made public 
a detailed road plan which it considers basic 
to the development of Bolivia, which, would 
cost approximately 4,000,000,000 bolivianos 
and require 10 years to complete. The Pan 
American Highway route, connecting north- 
western Bolivia with Peru and southern 
Bolivia with Argentina, forms the backbone 
of the proposed system, which has branch 
roads to economically vital sections now vir- 
tually isolated from the rest of the country. 
The Bolivian road budget for 1950 was 16,- 
642,970 bolivianos, of which only 50 percent 
reputedly had been forthcoming by the end 
of the year. 


PoInt IV PROGRAM 


Under the program of bilateral technical 
cooperation offered Bolivia by the United 
States, the country is now giving serious con- 
sideration to requests for assistance in many 
phases of the national economy not hereto- 
fore contemplated. An official request for 
agricultural assistance: was transmitted to 
Washington in late November.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, La Paz, Dec. 26, 1950. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CEMENT: BILL TO EXTEND PERIOD FOR 
Duty-FREE ENTRY OF CEMENT 


A bill was introduced in the Brazilian 
Congress to extend the duty-free-entry priv- 


ileges accorded portland cement by law No. 
641 of February 27, 1949, to December 31, 
1951, reports the U. S. Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro December 22, 1950. Duty-free entry 
under law 641 expired on December 31, 1950, 
covered all shipments of portland cement 
made from abroad by that date. 


IMPORT LICENSING OF AUTOMOBILES FOR 
PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has established certain provi- 
sions, under which private individuals may 
be granted import licenses for passenger 
automobiles which they intend to bring for 
their own use, according to a dispatch dated 
December 22, 1950, from the U. S. Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The provisions established are that import 
licenses may be granted to Brazilians travel- 
ing abroad to bring back one passenger auto- 
mobile per family if they have resided abroad 
fcr at least 6 months and provided that no 
foreign exchange cover is involved. Foreign- 
ers may also be granted import licenses un- 
der the same conditions provided they prove 
their intention to reside permanently in 
Brazil; such proof consists of their immigra- 
tion registration cards. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT AND PAYMENTS PROTO- 
COL WITH SWEDEN EXTENDED 


The Bulgarian-Swedish trade agreement 
and payments protocol, signed on September 
22, 1947, were extended automatically for 
another 12-month period through December 
1951. The extension was made in accordance 
with article VIII of the trade agreement, 
which provides that the agreement is to be 
automatically extended for 1 year at a time 
if not denounced by either contracting 
party at least 1 month before its termina- 
tion. No such denunciation was made by 
either party. Article [IX of the payments 
protocol stipulates that the protocol is valid 
during the life of the trade agreement. Al- 
though trade between Bulgaria and Sweden 
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has been of small volume since 1947, no 
negotiations in connection with extension 
of the trade agreement are contemplated. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTOMOBILE ANTIDUMPING REGULATIONS 


Under order-in-council P. C. 6084, effective 
May 31, 1951, motor vehicles, heretofore ex- 
empt from Canadian antidumping penalties, 
will once more become subject to such 
penalties if imported into Canada below the 
fair market value in the country of export. 
The dumping-duty penalty is equal to the 
difference between the fair market value and 
the selling price, though not to exceed 50 
percent of the acceptable valuation. 

The exemption from dumping-duty penal- 
ties was originally applied on automobiles in 
1948 to assist the United Kingdom in in- 
creasing its exports to Canada, but because 
of the improved exchange position of the 
United Kingdom this assistance is no longer 
considered necessary. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


RECIPIENTS OF INCOME IN FOREIGN CuR- 
RENCIES MAY RECEIVE ImporT LICENSES 


The privilege of individuals who receive 
all or part of their income in foreign cur- 
rency to receive import licenses for household 
effects and automobiles paid for in the for- 
eign currency, thereby involving no drain on 
Colombia’s foreign-exchange resources, is 
clarified and defined by resolution No. 66 of 
November 6, 1950, of the Colombian Office of 
Exchange Control and approved by decree No. 
3393 of November 30, according to a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. Until that 
time the scope of the legislation on this sub- 
ject was never clearly defined. 

The resolution specifies that the Exchange 
Control Office with prior approval of the 
Office of the Prefect of Control, may grant 
nonreimbursable import licenses for house- 
hold effects and/or automobiles to the fol- 
lowing: Colombian diplomatic, consular, and 
other officials who have been assigned 
abroad either permanently or temporarily on 
special diplomatic or other missions; Co- 
lombians who have resided abroad for more 
than 3 years; Colombians and foreign resi- 
dents who travel abroad and return to Co- 
lombia; foreign diplomatic or consular of- 
ficials in Colombia; foreigners who establish 
residence in Colombia; and foreign employees 
of companies, as well as foreign employees 
of embassies and consulates with neither 
diplomatic nor career consular status, all of 
whom legally receive all or part of their sal- 
aries in foreign currency, provided the value 
of the importation does not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the applicant’s annual income in for- 
eign curfency. Insofar as foreign employees 
of companies are concerned the importation 
in question may be made only once every 2 
years. 

Since suspension of merchandise imports 
as capital by resolution No. 51 of July 14, 
1950, approved by decree No. 2330 of July 
17, 1950 (see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 28, 1950), no such imports on a non- 
reimbursable basis by persons in the cate- 
gory last cited have been authorized. Hence, 
the new provisions of resolution No. 66 are 
of particular importance, inasmuch as many 
United States employees in Colombia at pres- 
ent have automobiles in the United States 
which they have not been permitted to bring 
to Colombia. 


Cuba 


DECEMBER DEVELOPMENTS 


Business in Cuba in December was un- 
usually good. Most indexes showed an im- 
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provement over the preceding month and 
over December 1949. Habana’s second tele- 
vision station went on the air during the 
month. LANSA, Colombian Airlines, com- 
menced operation between Barranquilla and 
Habana on December 5. 

According to the Cuban Department of 
Immigration, 1950 was a record year for tour- 
ist trade to Cuba. It has been estimated 
that Cuba entertained 200,000 visitors and 
derived a gross income of $40,000,000 from 
that source. A new modern hotel built for 
the tourist trade was opened on December 
20 at Varadero. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Value of building permits issued during 
the month was 50 percent greater than for 
December 1949. This volume ended a year 
of unprecedented activity in private con- 
struction. The value of building permits for 
the first 9 months of the year totaled ap- 
proximately 42,000,000 pesos, as compared 
with 30,000,000 pesos for the same period of 
the preceding year. (1 Cuban peso—US$1.) 
An estimate of the total for the entire year 
is 47,000,000 pesos, as compared with 32,000,- 
000 pesos for 1949. 

The building boom has consisted princi- 
pally of private construction of urban resi- 
dences, including small apartment buildings 
built of masonry and concrete material. 
During most of 1950 there was a continued 
lack of demand for structural-steel con- 
struction resulting from the pessimistic out- 
look for the sugar industry prevailing earlier 
in the year. Following the invasion of 
South Korea, the demand for new structural- 
steel construction improved, and by the end 
of December there was a blacklog of unfilled 
orders for structural steel amounting to 
approximately $1,000,000. Government de- 
crees issued during the month authorized 
the construction of a Naval Port Captaincy 
at Batabano, Habana Province, and of a cen- 
tral post cffice building in Habana. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Receipts of iron and steel shipments con- 
tinued heavy during the month as a result 
of large orders placed by importers during 
July and August. The quantity of these 
products arriving during the last quarter was 
three or four times receipts during the same 
period of the preceding year. European 
sources accounted for a large share of this 
tonnage, particularly of reinforcing bars; 90 
percent came from Belgium, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and France. Shipments of 
heavy iron and steel items from the United 
States were rather short during this period, 
compared with Cuba's requirements, but no 
scarcity has yet been felt because imports 
from Europe were large. Earlier in the year 
prices were the principal reason for placing 
European orders, but delivery date later be- 
came the most important factor as European 
prices rose to approximately the United 
States levels. It is estimated that total im- 
ports of iron and steel products for the year 
1950 will be about 30 percent above those of 
the preceding year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Shipping volume during December was also 
much higher than usual. The slump which 
normally occurs after receipt of Christmas 
products did not materialize this year, but 
on the contrary, congestion in Habana Bay 
continued up to the year’s end. Port au- 
thorities endeavored to relieve the conges- 
tion by requesting certain steamship com- 
panies to offer their dock facilities to vessels 
of competing lines where possible, and by 
diverting some ships to other ports. Some 
lines made extra runs to handle the increased 
traffic between Cuban and United States 
ports. 

Nationalization of the. recently formed 
Havana bus company, Autobuses Modernos, 
S. A., was decreed during the month without 
infringement of rights legally belonging to 
a company of third persons. The company 
will be managed by a nine-member com- 
mittee appointed by the President. 





TEXTILES 


Cuba’s textile industry has completed one 
of its best postwar years, and with an ade- 
quate supply of raw cotton assured through 
the first quarter of 1951, is strongly opti- 
mistic for continuing at 75-percent-capacity 
operation. 

In contrast to the two preceding months, 
wholesale demand for domestic and imported 
textiles in December was strong, though the 
demand for domestic items did not increase 
as greatly as for United States textiles. Im- 
porters are pessimistic in their outlook for 
1951 because they are expecting many of their 
items to be available only in limited quanti- 
ties. Textile wholesalers agree generally that 
1950 has been a slightly better year than 1949 
for imported textiles. 

The domestic hosiery and lingerie indus- 
tries report “almost fantastic” retail sales 
in December following 3 months during which 
sales of these articles lagged behind almost 
all others. Their wholesale volume in 1950 
is believed to have been slightly better than 
in 1949 and profits have been high. 


MINING 


Production of copper for 1950 is expected 
to be greater than for any other year. 

Production of metallurgical manganese ore, 
which established a new record during the 
first 9 months of 1950 but was practically nil 
during October, November, and December, 
will be approximately 50 percent greater than 
the 1949 tonnage. Damage in the mine 
caused by heavy rains in October and early 
November has been repaired and additional 
machinery has been installed. The Cautillo 
Mining Company, operating the Charco 
Redondo Mine and Cuba’s only producer of 
metallurgical manganese, plans to double 
its production in 1951. 

Petroleum marketers in Cuba experienced 
their best postwar year in 1950 and are opti- 
mistic for further increases in the coming 
year. Sales volumes have risen above com- 
parable figures for 1949 for almost all prod- 
ucts. Important among increases reported 
by one large concern for the first 11 months 
are: Motor fuel, 17 percent; kerosene and 
tractor fuel, 31 percent; distillates, 22 per- 
cent; aviation gasoline, 22 percent; lubricat- 
ing oils and greases, 25 percent; and asphalt, 
35 percent. 


FINANCE 


The outstanding financial news consisted of 
legislative and executive approval of laws 
creating an Agricultural and Industrial Bank 
and a Tribunal of Accounts and authorizing 
an additional $25,000,000 internal loan ($45,- 
000,000 was subscribed last July). The new 
loan was underwritten on December 22 by 
the same five banks participating in the pre- 
ceding issue. It was explained that although 
funds from the first loan already earmarked 
for payment of certain public works had not 
been disbursed to any great extent, the new 
loan was being obtained to permit earmark- 
ing for additional approved projects and 
thus to avoid delays in execution of the 
program. 

Budgetary revenues were collected by the 
Cuban Government during the second half 
of the calendar year 1950 at a rate approxi- 
mately 27 percent higher than collections 
during the corresponding period of a year ago. 
This increase was due partly to an increased 
volume of business but more directly to im- 
proved collection procedures. 

Commercial bank clearances during De- 
cember were substantially higher than in 
November and in December of last year. 
Total clearances for 1950 reported through 
the third week of December came to approxi- 
mately $2,960,000,000, as compared with $2,- 
298,509,882 registered during 1949. 


AGRICULTURE 
Generally cool weather prevailed over most 
of Cuba during December. Rainfall was 


scattered and infrequent, and pastures began 
to show signs of dryness. 
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Weather conditions have caused premature 
ripening of ratoon cane, the growth of which 
was somewhat retarded throughout Cuba by 
excessive drought during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1950. Local sugar interests had hoped 
for normal rainfall and warm weather dur- 
ing November and December and the first 
half of January, so that the retarded cane 
could reach full maturity. 

As of December 26, 1950, both official and 
private sources estimated that the 1951 
Cuban sugar crop would be between 6,250,000 
and 6,475,000 short tons. The 1950 produc- 
tion was 6,127,000 short tons. The final out- 
turn of the 1951 crop is dependent on weather 
and rainfall conditions from January 
through April 1951. Although the official 
grinding season does not commence until 
January 2, 1951, three mills in Oriente Prov- 
ince began operations between December 16 
and December 18, 1950. 

Habana consumers experienced a severe 
egg shortage during December. This short- 
age was due mainly to high prices in the 
United States during the period, and import- 
ers hesitated to bring in eggs because of offi- 
cial ceiling-price regulations. The Cuban 
Government endeavored to facilitate imports 
during the latter part of December by ex- 
tending the period during which they might 
enter duty free until January 15. Later price 
declines in the United States permitted im- 
porters to take advantage of this extension, 
and the supply picture was much improved 
as the month ended. 

The Cuban import rice market remained 
firm in December as buying of United States 
rice continued at a high level. By the end 
of December roughly two-thirds as much 
new-crop rice had arrived or been purchased 
(over 450,000,000 pounds) as was imported 
during the entire marketing year 1949-50. In 
the meantime the Cuban crop came on the 
market when buying was heavy at high 
prices, and early indications were that this 
year’s 85,000,000—90,000,000 pounds of milled 
rice will likely be disposed of at good prices. 
Sparse rainfall in rice-producing regions 
facilitated harvesting, which by the end of 
December had passed its peak. 

In December the official autonomous Cuban 
Tobacco Stabilization Fund reportedly nego- 
tiated with the Government of Western Ger- 
many a barter deal involving German fertil- 
izers in exchange for 1,320,000 pounds of leaf 
tobacco, and thereby brought the total leaf 
ever disposed of in barter to 2,640,000 pounds. 

The Cuban Government during December 
made known that its delegation to the In- 
ternational Trade Conference at Torquay will 
seek concessions for Cuban tobacco products, 
which will include reopening of the British 
market; import quotas for Cuban leaf and 
cigars in European countries, particularly 
France and Italy; and a reduction in duties 
and elimination of “discriminatory” tariffs 
or internal taxes against Cuban tobacco ex- 
ports.—U. S. EmBassy, HABANA, DEc. 29, 1950. 


Dominican Republic 


INFLATIONARY TRENDS INDICATED 


There has been a marked tendency toward 
inflation in Dominican Republic during the 
past month despite Government efforts to 
avoid such a trend through price controls 
over various groups of commodities, rent con- 
trols and wage controls. An important in- 
dication of the trend has been the sharp rise 
in currency circulation despite the fact that 
this period of the year is normally one of 
reduced foreign trade and business activity. 
Constantly rising prices on imported mer- 
chandise and increased local taxes on pro- 
duction, trade, and business activity in gen- 
eral are sparking the inflationary trend. 

A recent survey of the important commer- 
cial centers of Ciudad Trujillo, San Fran- 
cisco de Macoris, Moca, La Vega, Santiago, 
and Puerto Plata indicates that the past 
month was one of the poorest in years from 
the standpoint of retail trade and general 
business activity, partially because of the 
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seasonal siump in agricultural activity, also 
as a result of the rising prices of goods and 
increased local taxation. The advent of 
heavier export movement in coffee and cacao 
and the holiday season were expected to 
bring relief in the form of increased sales 
activity. 

The rather rigid holding down of wages in 
the important local industries was eased 
somewhat with the recent announcement of 
the National Salary Committee of a wage 
increase in the sugar industry. Although 
the current increase in wages does not quite 
parallel the rise in sugar prices during the 
past year, it does represent a 5- to 30-percent 
gain in pay for the various categories of 
workers in the industry and should result 
in an immediate rise in retail sales in com- 
mercial centers in the sugar-producing areas. 

The first demonstration of television in 
this country took place recently when a sur- 
gical operation was televised from the oper- 
ating room of the Marion Hospital to the 
hospital auditorium, nearby hospitals, and 
the University Medical School. The demon- 
stration, sponsored by an American phar- 
maceutical firm, may lead to installation of 
a permanent television unit for educational 
purposes. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Public-works activity during the month was 
featured by major repair work on the im- 
portant Duarte, Mella, and Generalissimo na- 
tional highways; general repairs and con- 
struction of culverts and drainage ditches; 
and the widening of all important roads in 
the District of Santo Domingo. Construc- 
tion also began on the workers’ housing de- 
velopments in San Cristobal, San Pedro de 
Macoris, Bani, and Puerto Plata. Municipal 
works featured street construction and re- 
pairs in Ciudad Trujillo, Samana, Higuey, 
Barahona, Valverde, Santiago Rodriguez, El 
Cercado, and La Romana. The Executive 
authority also granted special subsidies to 
the municipalities of Santiago, for lighting 
facilities; Puerto Plata, for construction of 
curbstones and drains on several streets; 
Jarabacoa, for a public market; Constanza, 
for street repairs and construction of a park; 
and to Azua and San Juan de la Maguana for 
street repairs. Private building included 
construction work on 85 new dwelling units 
and completion of a private school building 


in La Vega and a Dominican party building 
in Valverde. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade was on the upturn during 
December. Preliminary figures for exports 
registered an increase of 1,557,000 pesos (1 
peso—US$1) over the preceding month 
(5,117,000 pesos during November). Prelimi- 
nary import figures also indicate an increase 
over the preceding month. 


AGRICULTURE 


The fall rains continued during November 
in most regions of the Dominican Republic. 
Precipitation was particularly heavy in the 
northeastern part of the country in the area 
bordering on Samana Bay and ranged from 
heavy to moderate in the Central Cibao and 
in the sugarcane area along the south coast. 
During the last half of the month, rainfall 
began to decline seasonably in many parts 
of the country. 

The planted area was reported by the 
Dominican Department of Agriculture, Live- 
stock, and Colonization to have totaled 5,192,- 
696 tareas (1 tarea=0.15543 acre) as of 
December 1, 1950, 6 percent more than the 
planted area as of December 1, 1949, which 
amounted to 4,906,196 tareas. In view of the 
favorable climatic conditions which have pre- 
vailed during 1950, most current harvests are 
proving larger than in 1949. The 1950 crops 
of rice, corn, and coffee are larger than dur- 
ing the preceding year, and the sugarcane 
stands are much heavier than a year earlier. 

The rice harvest reached its peak during 
November, with the marketing of more than 
9,000 tons of rough rice, principally from the 


Western Provinces of Montecristi and Bene- 
factor. The harvest is expected to continue 
until March 1951. The corn area was 15 per- 
cent larger than in 1949, and the harvest was 
proportionately greater. The 1950-51 coffee 
crop is being picked in the main producing 
areas bordering the Central Cibao, and a 
heavy export movement began during the 
month. 

The abundant 1950 precipitation was par- 
ticularly beneficial to the growth of sugar- 
cane, and most mills located near the south- 
ern coast were preparing for the beginning of 
a grinding season which may produce an all- 
time record crop. The first sugar mills began 
operations on December 20. The Dominican 
Sugar Producers Association forecast a 
1950-51 production of 558,579 short tons of 
raw sugar, 7 percent larger than the 1949—50 
harvest. Labor costs are, however, to increase 
approximately 20 percent for the 1950-51 
grinding season as a result of the action 
taken effective December 15, 1950, by the 
National Salary Committee of the Dominican 
Government. 

The Dominican Department of Labor re- 
ported that there was a total of 206 labor 
disputes during the month of November, and 
the governmental services aided in the peace- 
ful resolution of 76 of them. Government 
labor inspectors visited 3,597 establishments 
and cited four proprietors for violations of 


the labor laws.—U. S. Emsassy Crupap 
TRUJILLO, DEc. 22, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty RaTE MODIFIED ON CERTAIN SPECI- 
FIED MOTOR VEHICLES 


The duty rate on station wagons or sim- 
ilar types of vehicles imported into the Do- 
minican Republic utilized for the transpor- 
tation of passengers, not exceeding a capac- 
ity of 9 passengers, has been established at 
25 percent ad valorem, regardless of value, 
according to decree No. 2639 of December 
1950, modifying paragraph 886 of the Gen- 
eral Customs Tariff Law 1488 of August 19, 
1947. Other passenger-carrying vehicles are 
dutiable at 30 percent ad valorem when 
valued up to 1,500 pesos (1 peso=US$1) and 
40 percent when valued at more than 1,500 
pesos. Paragraph 886 also covers passenger- 
carrying jeeps dutiable at 30 percent and 
passenger-carrying autobusses, 20 percent. 


AIR-EXPRESS PACKAGE RATES REDUCED 


Air-express packages entering the Domini- 
can Republic are now accorded the same 
treatment as international parcel-post pack- 
ages, according to Law No. 2580 of December 
7, 1950. The new law states that air-express 
packages are subject to the taxes and also 
to the rights of storage and delivery of in- 
ternational parcel-post packages. A fee of 
$0.30 is charged for packages weighing 1 kilo- 
gram or less; $0.40 for packages weighing 
more than 1 and up to 3 kilograms; $0.46 
for those weighing more than 3 and up to 5 
kilograms; $0.79, more than 5 and up to 10 
kilograms; $1.12, more than 10 and up to 15 
kilograms; and $1.45, more than 15 and up 
to 20 kilograms. Payment for the taxes, 
which simply amount to storage and han- 
dling charges, is made by the purchase of 
postal stamps. 


CONTROL AUTHORITY ON SPECIAL PRODUCTS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Dominican Republic Government 
created a Control Authority covering im- 
ports, distribution, and sales of automobiles 
and spare parts, vehicle tires and tubes, 
mechanized equipment in general, rolling 
stock, iron and steel in any form, and elec- 
trical equipment and accessories, by execu- 
tive decree No. 7056 of December 20, 1950, 
according to information received from the 
United States Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo. 

Imports of these items may not be effected 
without prior permit of the Control Au- 
thority, which will maintain records of quan- 
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tities and prices of goods permitted to be 
imported. Distribution of the articles will 
also be subject to control in order to grant 
priority to those agricultural and industrial 
enterprises of greater importance to the na- 
tional economy. Maximum prices for the 
sale of the articles may also be fixed in order 
to prevent excessive markups during pe- 
riods of short supply. The Control Author- 
ity is empowered to expropriate stocks of any 
of the listed articles in the hands of whole- 
salers or retailers, when deemed necessary 
in the public interest, making payment 
therefor at the maximum price fixed. 

Acts and decisions of the Control Au- 
thority are not subject to recourse, either 
judicial or administrative, and may only 
be revoked or modified by the Executive 
Authority. Violations of this decree are 
subject to the penalties established under 
the law emergency measures. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MEDICAL DISINFECTANTS: SPECIFICATIONS 
ISSUED 


New specifications governing medical dis- 
infectants used in Egypt have been issued 
by the Egyptian Ministry of Public Health. 
They apply equally to imported and locally 
produced items and will be enforced as of 
November 24, 1950. 

The new regulations replace previous ones 
issued by ministerial decree on July 13, 1944, 
in conformity with article 107 of law No. 5 
of 1941, regulating the profession of phar- 
macists and the trade in venomous sub- 
stances. 

A translation of the revised specifications, 
which were issue. in the form of a decree 
of the Ministry of Public Health dated Oc- 
tober 12, 1950, and published in the Arabic 
edition of Journal Official No. 101 of Oc- 
tober 26, 1950, may be obtained from the 
Near East and African Division, OIT, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ROTENONE: CONDITIONS FOR EXPORT 
ESTABLISHED 


New regulations setting forth standards of 
quality for and conditions of packing and 
marking rotenone, roots, and powder ex- 
ported from French Equatorial Africa were 
established by decree No. 50-1053, of August 
24, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel 
of French Equatorial Africa on October 1, 
1950. 

Under these regulations, rotenone, roots, 
and powder for export must conform with 
detailed specifications of quality, and ship- 
ments must be properly packed and marked. 

(Details concerning the regulations may 
be obtained upon request from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Germany, Eastern 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIVATE BARTER AGREEMENT WITH 
SWEDEN CONCLUDED 


A compensation or barter agreement be- 
tween the East German trading organiza- 
tion DAHA and the Swedish company SUKAB, 
amounting to 36,000,000 Swedish crowns in 
each direction, was concluded on November 
10, 1950, according to a foreign press report 
of November 15. 
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Exports from Eastern Germany to Sweden 
are to include the following commodities (in 
1,000 Swedish crowns): Brown coal briquets 
and kaolin, 4,850; potash, ammonium sulfate, 
sodium sulfate, and other chemicals, 9,275; 
textile raw materials, fabrics, and finished 
products, 2,100; sporting rifles, 700; textile 
machine needles, 350; machines, instruments, 
and apparatus, 10,000; laboratory and tech- 
nical glassware, 1,000; and automobiles and 
accessories, 2,000. 

Among the goods Eastern Germany is to 
import from Sweden are the following (in 
1,000 Swedish crowns) : Fish and other food, 
10,600; feldspar, iron ore, and other minerals, 
770; caustic soda, fatty acids, arsenic, and 
other chemicals, 3,590; cellulose, 2,200; paper 
and cardboard, 1,900; rolling mill products, 
7,700; other metal products, 5,000; and ma- 
chinery and instruments, 700. 


Germany. Western 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT RISES: LIMITED BY 
RAW-MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


In October 1950, the Western German in- 
dex of industrial production (excluding 
building, stimulants, and food processing) 
rose another 3 points to 128 percent of the 
1936 level of production. Although another 
postwar record was established, bottlenecks 
in raw materials, including coal and some 
nonferrous metals, and the tightening steel 
situation made the increase considerably 
more moderate than in the previous months. 
Output of finished products in the invest- 
ment-goods and consumer-goods fields con- 
tinued to climb, with increases in vehicle, 
electrical-equipment, and metal-goods pro- 
duction. Declining tendencies in some 
areas were noted, particularly in the chemi- 
cal field. 

The Federal Republic and occupation au- 
thorities, as well as private industry and 
individuals, took remedial measures against 
a worsening coal situation as demand in- 
creased in the face of winter weather and 
expanding industry. First priority for coal 
delivery is reserved for export, with domestic 
uses at the bottom of the list, and heavy and 
light industry falling in between. Industrial 
stocks of coal were generally extremely low 
for the season, and some industries were 
contemplating a shut-down between Christ- 
mas and the New Year in order to conserve 
their stocks. 

Coal production throughout November rose 
steadily from 370,000 metric tons per day in 
the first week to 391,000 tons daily for the 
week ended November 26, including 1 day 
when production touched 400,000 tons. In 
addition, a total of 827,000 tons was produced 
in what amounted to 2.16 extra days, on holi- 
days and Sundays. Incentives for increased 
output appeared in a new wage agreement, 
effective November 1, which raised miners’ 
wages 10 percent and provided a bonus of 3 
percent for full attendance in all shifts dur- 
ing the month. A further provision was 
made for a 50-75 percent increase in wages 
for extra shifts, of which it is contemplated 
there will be six during each quarter for the 
fourth quarter of 1950 and first quarter of 
1951. To attract new labor to the mines, the 
Federal Republic has announced a program 
amounting to 110,000,000 Deutsche marks for 
miners’ housing and has requested a release 
of 45,000,000 Deutsche marks in counterpart 
funds in support of this program. 

Crude-steel production for November was 
1,110,703 metric tons—approximately 24,000 
tons under the preceding month’s record 
output. Preliminary estimates for pig-iron 
production for November were about 52,000 
metric tons under the preceding month and 
totaled 874,990 tons. 

New electric-power-generating capacity of 
about 100 megawatts, financed mainly by 
ECA funds, was completed during October. 
The coal shortage, however, prevented the 
power industry from utilizing all the avail- 
able capacity and obliged the Federal Min- 
istry of Economics to issue power allocations 





for consumption in the different Laender, 
Fortunately, heavy rainfalls resulted in 60,- 
000,000 extra kilowatt-hours, supplementing 
normal power production and thereby avert- 
ing heavy curtailment, except in Bavaria, 
where large power consumption, particularly 
in the chemical industry, had to be reduced. 

The gas industry continued to be affected 
by the coal difficulties, and restrictions were 
imposed for large industrial consumers. 
Consumption of gas in October 1950 was 
about 27 percent higher than in 1949. 

October crude-oil production showed an 
increase of 5 percent over September and of 
30 percent compared with October 1949. 
Total refinery output, as well as the produc- 
tion of gasoline and Diesel oil, remained un- 
changed, while the civil consumption of 
gasoline increased 10 percent over the con- 
sumption figure of September. 


LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 


The number of registered unemployed rose 
by 86,000 during November to a total of 
1,316,000. The November 1949 increase was 
67,000. 

While it seems certain now that the 1950 
peak of general employment was reached, 
as in 1949, at the end of October, employ- 
ment in manutacturing and trade may not 
begin to decline seasonally until shortly be- 
fore Christmas. Industrial and residential 
building is still at a high level despite a very 
rainy month. Shortages of raw materials, 
half-fabricates, and coal increased the num- 
ber of factory workers on short time and 
discouraged many manufacturers from hir- 
ing additional labor that orders in hand 
would warrant. In only a few cases have 
shortages caused dismissal of employees, and 
these only in small manufacturing establish- 
ments outside the main industrial centers, 

Exc.,t for wage increases for railroad 
workers and hard-coal miners, there was lit- 
tle movement in wage rates. Federal legis- 
lation on codetermination is still pending in 
Parliament.—OFrFricE OF THE U. S. HicGH Com- 
MISSIONER FOR GERMANY, Frankfurt, Dec. 7, 
1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE OF IMPORTED WHEAT INCREASED 


The legal price of imported wheat has 
been raised 40 Deutschemarks per 1,000 kilo- 
grams for amber durum and 3 Deutschemarks 
per 1,000 kilograms for all other imported 
wheat, effective October 1, 1950, as an- 
nounced in the Bundesanzeiger of November 
18, 1950. 

This increase revises previous price regula- 
tions as published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 20, 1950, page 14. 


Guatemala 
BUSINESS SITUATION; TARIFF MODIFICA- 
TIONS 


December business in Guatemala was good 
in almost every line. Merchants reported an 
increase in retail sales over December 1949 
and a sharp upswing from November 1950. 
News of UN reverses in Korea and of United 
States emergency measures prompted import- 
ers to rush orders, especially for durables that 
might be affected by armament programs. 
Foreign collection items received by banks 
increased in volume, and the number of items 
paid was still higher. Merchants cleared up 
outstanding obligations preparatory to re- 
questing additional credits for foreign buy- 
ing. Tourist business was 150 percent 
greater than in November 1950 and 15 percent 
more than in December 1949. 

A congressional decree of November 23, 
1950, effective December 18, made several 
modifications in the Guatemalan import 
tariff. Duties were increased 100 percent on 
certain alcoholic beverages, principally 
whisky and gin, and varying percentages on 
certain hardwoods and a large group of wood 
manufactures. Customs categories were 
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modified for certain classes of synthetic-silk 
textiles; ultraviolet and X-ray lamps were 
admitted duty-free; and a new classification 
was established for venetian-blind strips or 
bands (not slats). 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE; FOREIGN TRADE 


Press reports of early December indicated 
that the Government was heavily in arrears 
in the payment of salaries of certain em- 
ployees, teachers, and laborers. In mid- 
December the Bank of Guatemala loaned the 
Government $1,000,000 to pay back salaries 
prior to Christmas. 

Foreign-exchange reserves on November 30 
totaled $36,803,000, an increase of $1,158,000 
over October 31. Gold holdings were $28,- 
479,000; deposits and securities of the Bank 
of Guatemala, $7,199,000; exchange held by 
other banks, $2,666,000; and outstanding 
obligations, $1,£41,000. Indications were 
that reserves for December 31, 1950, may 
exceed the corresponding 1949 figure of 
$38,116,000. 

Preliminary foreign-trade figures for the 
first 9 months of 1950 were: Imports, $54,- 
124,000; exports, $49,067,000; and trade deficit, 
$5,057,000. The corresponding figures for 
1949 were: $53,184,000, $40,837,000, and $12,- 
347,000, respectively. 


SUGAR AND COFFEE 


Guatemalan 1949-50 (November—October) 
white-sugar production amounted to 727,800 
quintals of 101.4 pounds, according to the 
sugar association. It is estimated that the 
1950-51 plantation white sugar production 
will approximate the preceding year’s figure. 
The 1948-49 production was 692,200 quintals. 

Mid-December field reports indicate that 
1950-51 coffee exports may be down 10 per- 
cent from the original forecast of 900,000 
bags of 60 kilograms (about 800,000 or 825,000 
bags). The smaller harvest this year is at- 
tributed to the storms in the fall of 1949. 
Guatemala had two fairly large successive 
crops, and a smaller Crop this year is nor- 
mal.—U. S. Embassy, GUATEMALA CIty, DEc. 
29, 1950. 


Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTION REESTABLISHED 
WITH ITALY 


The commercial convention between Haiti 
and Italy signed at Port-au-Prince, January 
8, 1927, according reciprocal most-favored- 
nation customs treatment, was reestablished 
by the peace treaty signed in Port-au-Prince 
on December 11, 1948, ratified by the Haitian 
Government on September 12, 1950, and pub- 
lished in Le Moniteur of October 19, 1950. 


Honduras 


Economic CoNnDITIONS AT Low EBB 


Economic conditions throughout Honduras 
remained relatively depressed during Novem- 
ber. Although retail trade in anticipation 
of the Christmas season showed a slight in- 
crease Over October, wholesale trade showed 
little change, and a general restriction of 
commercial bank credit continued. Pay- 
ments on domestic installment purchases 
were slow during the month. Economic 
activities generally were considered to be at 
& lower ebb than a year ago. Goods have 
continued to pile up in the customhouses and 
have not been withdrawn because of lack of 
funds. Some merchants are reported to have 
obtained extensions of due dates on bills of 
exchange by 30 to 60 days. 

It is reported that in Puerto Cortes, the 
country’s principal port, such a quantity of 
imported goods has been received that the 
customhouse is overflowing and that freight 
cars are being used to meet the temporary 
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storage problem. As a result, some mer- 
chants have not been called upon to pay 
pertinent bills of exchange, as the merchan- 
dise first must be cleared through customs. 
This situation has not as yet corrected itself 
despite the fact that business houses in gen- 
eral discontinued some time ago placing sub- 
stantial orders for additional goods, prin- 
cipally from the United States. 

Although the argument has been com- 
monly voiced that prices of imported goods 
should be lowered immediately in order to 
clear the shelves of merchandise and thus 
obtain money for retiring goods currently 
held in customs, this line of reasoning has 
not been followed. Even though the Hon- 
duran Government has been engaged in a 
relatively extensive public-works program, 
it is contended that there is insufficient 
money in circulation. This situation, at 
least to some extent, should be alleviated 
beginning in January 1951, when money be- 
gins to circulate from the coffee harvest 
which began during the latter part of 
November. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Bank collections during November were 
fair and in excess of payments. 

The cost-of-living index prepared by the 
Central Bank (Banco Central de Honduras), 
based on 14 domestically produced items of 
consumption, declined from 406.7 for October 
to 385.2 for November (1938-39= 100), prob- 
ably reflecting a decline in market demand 
in protest at high prices rather than an in- 
crease in supply of the commodities com- 
prising the index. 

The Central Bank, established on July 1, 
1950, has continued to feel its way, spend- 
ing much of its activities on establishing 
proper organization and securing a sense of 
direction. It is anticipated that the bank 
will develop into one of the more important 
mainstays of the Honduran economy. Small 
lines of credit have been opened to the Hon- 
duran Government. 

Beginning November 3, 1950, TACA Inter- 
national, S, A., inaugurated a new air route 
between Tegucipalpa, Honduras; San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador: Belize, British Honduras; 
New Orleans, La.; and return. North-bound 
flights are made every Friday, south-bound 
every Thursday. These runs are in addition 
to the company’s other regularly scheduled 
flights. 

The local TACA airfield is to be enlarged 
and lengthened at San Pedro Sula so that 
the airline TAN (Tranportes Aéreas Nacion- 
ales) can use the facilities at that field. 
TAN was expected to inaugurate on January 
15, 1951, an air service between Tegucigalpa, 
San Pedro Sula, Habana (Cuba), Miami 
(Fla.), and return. Freight and passengers 
will be carried. This will be the first inter- 
national air service operating through San 
Pedro Sula and will avoid the necessity of 
international freight and passengers shut- 
tling to Tegucigalpa. 

Agitation has continued for the National 
Congress, which convened December 5, to 
consider some form of national social-secu- 
rity legislation, including labor legislation 
involving such measures as workmen’s com- 
pensation for industrial accidents and re- 
lated matters. 

Harvesting of the coffee crop began in 
November in a few sections of the country. 
The press reports that Salvadoran banks are 
extending loans to coffee and grain producers 
in the isolated western region of Honduras 
resting on the Salvadoran border. The Na- 
tional University in Honduras plans to 
include courses in coffee culture in its curric- 
ulum for the coming academic year. The 
Ministry of Development has undertaken to 
study the extent to which cattle throughout 
the country have been affected by tubercu- 
losis and undulant fever, and the means by 
which these diseases can be combated; how- 
ever, it is believed that few cattle have been 
so infected to date——U. S. Emsassy, TEGu- 
CIGALPA, DEC. 26, 1950. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Srx-YEAR STERLING AGREEMENT WITH 
UNITED KINGDOM 


India and the United Kingdom have 
agreed on the broad outlines of a new ster- 
ling agreement by which India may draw 
£35,000,000 from blocked sterling balances 
each year for the next 6 years beginning 
July 1951, according to the Indian Finance 
Minister. The new agreement stipulates 
that any part of the amount not drawn in 
a particular year will be carried forward and 
added to the releases of later periods. 
Further, the two Governments will consult 
if the Government of India finds it neces- 
sary to exceed the release of £35,000,000 and 
to draw upon releases of subsequent periods 
by more than £5,000,000. 

The balance in the Indian sterling account 
was £619,000,000 in early December. The 
scheduled drawing over the 6 years would 
leave the balance at £409,000,000. Indian au- 
thorities have announced their intention to 
maintain a significant currency and ex- 
change reserve in sterling. 

Since World War II India has drawn on 
the sterling balances under. short-term 
agreements of 1 year and 2 years. The 
present agreement marks a departure in 
the designation of a longer period. The 
Indian press has pointed out that the period 
over which the Colombo Plan is to be under- 
taken is also 6 years and that it assumes the 
use of sterling balances by India of £211,000,- 
000, which is approximately the amount of 
the releases provided for in the agreement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN COTTON-TEXTILE MACHINERY: 
New LICENSING POLICY 


A new import-licensing policy was an- 
nounced by the Government of India on 
November 11, 1950, for the following cotton- 
textile machinery: Complete ring frames and 
parts, including spinning rings, spindles, 
fluted and tin rollers, and other spares; 
power looms; and carding engines. 

The Deputy Chief Controller of Imports 
will inform the cotton-textile industry of 
the extent to which suitable machinery is 
available from domestic production to meet 
their requirements, together with the names 
of the manufacturers. A machine to be 
considered suitable must have been passed 
by an authorized Government inspector. 
The Deputy Chief Controller will then issue 
import licenses to existing cotton mills only, 
to cover 80 percent of the difference between 
total requirements as estimated by the Gov- 
ernment and the amount of suitable ma- 
chinery considered to be available in India. 


PLywoop TEA CHESTS: IMPORT LICENSING 
POLICY 


The Ministry of Commerce announced on 
November 13, 1950, that licenses will be is- 
sued for imports of 800,000 plywood tea chests 
in each half-year of 1951 from soft-currency 
areas. Licenses will be subject to direct pro- 
curement and shipment from manufacturers 
or shippers in the country of origin at c. i. f. 
prices not exceeding 6s. 2d. per panel set 
for chests 19 x 19 x 24 inches and the pur- 
chase of Indian chests from approved fac- 
tories in the ratio of 5 domestic to 2 imported 
chests. 

This control will result in direct shipments 
from Finland and Scandinavian countries 
and will increase the participation of Indian 
nationals in this trade, according to the 
Indian press. 





Of Canada’s $66,800 worth of combs ex- 
ported during the first 6 months of 1950, 
Honduras and the Dominican Republic took 
approximately half. 
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Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT—QUOTA RESTRICTIONS RELAXED 


Numerous products in restricted and non- 
restricted categories have been freed from 
import-quota restrictions in Iran until the 
end of the year (March 21, 1951), reports 
the U. S. Embassy, Tehran. These in- 
clude baby foods; certain chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals; tooth paste and powder; 
shaving cream; tires; tubes; leather belting; 
plywood and cork; cardboard; newsprint; 
certain textiles; glassware; certain non- 
ferrous metals; industrial and agricultural 
machinery; radios and telephones; passenger 
automobiles; trucks and spart parts; bicycles; 
scientific instruments; and plastic goods. 

Importation of the foregoing commodities 
will continue to be subject to existing for- 
eign-exchange regulations. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTION REESTABLISHED 
WITH HalrTI 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
*“Haiti.’’) 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF COMMISSION ENLARGED 


The Mexican Tariff Commission, which was 
reorganized by an Executive decree of De- 
cember 30, 1949, and greatly enlarged by the 
addition of various ministries and private 
organizations (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 13, 1950), has been fur- 
ther enlarged by a decree of December 22, 
1950, published in the Diario Oficial of De- 
cember 27 and effective therefrom. Repre- 
sentatives of the following organizations have 
now been included as members of the Mexi- 
can Tariff Commission: National Bank of 
Foreign Trade; National Association of Im- 
porters and Exporters of the Mexican Re- 
public; and the National Chamber of 
Manufacturing Industry. 


IMPORT PROHIBITIONS REMOVED; MANY 
DuTIES INCREASED 


Mexican import duties applicable to 1,106 
fractions of the import tariff have been 
modified and all existing import prohibitions 
removed by a decree published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 4, 1951, and effective on 
January 18, according to a telegram of Janu- 
ary 5 from the U. S. Embassy in Mexico City. 
Most tariff changes effected represent in- 
creases in applicable duties; there were sub- 
stantial increases in rates applicable to auto- 
mobiles, cigarettes, wines, fruits, lard, pow- 
dered milk, paints, and electrical appliances. 
Of the 200-odd tariff classifications included 
in the now-expired United States-Mexico 
reciprocal trade agreement, only 29 are un- 
affected by the decree in question. 

Details regarding these tariff modifications 
have not as yet been received but will be 
available soon through the American Repub- 
lics Division, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from any of the Field Offices of 
the Department. 

(For lists of prohibited items and modifi- 
cations therein see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 19, 1947, January 17 and 
June 5, 1948, January 17 and July 11, 1949, 
and July 3, 1950.) 


Beer CaskKs Exempt From Duty UPON 
REIMPORTATION 


By a circular from the Ministry of Finance 
dated December 18, 1950, and published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 29, casks used 
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for the exportation of beer from Mexico are 
exempt from all import duties and taxes 
when they are returned to the country. 
However, to enjoy this exemption they must 
be returned within 1 year from the date on 
which they were exported. 


Nicaragua 


PRICE INCREASES FOLLOW NEW 
EXCHANGE Law 


The first result of the new Foreign Ex- 
change Control Law in Nicaragua (see For- 
FIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 1, 1951), 
was a sharp increase in the retail price of 
virtually all imported articles from 30 to 40 
percent. Many local merchants stated that 
the volume of their business would fall off 
because of the increased prices, necessi- 
tated by the imposition of the surcharges. 
However, the volume did not appear to be 
falling off appreciably by late December, 
probably because of purchasing for the holi- 
day season. Most merchants had stocks of 
a wide variety of goods, and in some cases 
they were carrying exceptionally heavy in- 
ventories. ‘ 

Some portions of the new law, such as the 
sections dealing with internal credit restric- 
tions and with surcharges on importations 
considered semiessential and nonessential, 
were in force. However, import permits 
were being authorized only in cases of emer- 
gency. Unrestricted authorization of such 
permits would not begin until January 1, 
1951. Under the provisions of the new law, 
lists classifying all importations as essential, 
semiessential and nonessential were re- 
quired to be published by November 29, 1950. 
These lists were delayed and only appeared 
on December 20. Preliminary examination 
indicates that they are fairly comprehensive, 
and that the lists of essentials, on which no 
surcharge will be levied, is quite restricted. 

The free-market rate of exchange remained 
fairly constant during the past month, at 
from 7.50 to 7.60 cordobas to the dollar. Lit- 
tle change in this rate was expected until 
after the first of the year. The consensus 
was that it would rise somewhat at that 
time, but this tendency may be offset by the 
aforementioned credit restrictions, coupled 
with the requirement of the new Foreign 
Exchange Control Law that a deposit in 
cordobas, up to the full value of the mer- 
chandise, be made by the prospective im- 
porter at the time that his application for 
an import permit is authorized. 


CHANGE IN PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION; WAGE 
AGREEMENT 


The Minister of the National District of 
Managua stated that the horse-drawn car- 
riages which have formed the backbone of 
the public transportation system within the 
city, numbering approximately 50 percent of 
the taxis in Managua, would not be licensed 
to operate after the end of 1950. The auto- 
taxis attempted to increase their rates be- 
cause of the increase in the local retail price 
of gasoline from 2.32 cordobas to 2.90 cordo- 
bas a gallon, caused, according to the petro- 
leum companies operating in Nicaragua, by 
the new Foreign Exchange Control Law, 
which requires them to cover the dollar costs 
of petroleum imports at the rate of 7 cor- 
dobas to the dollar, instead of the former 
rate of 5 to the dollar. 

Workers in private warehouses in the Pa- 
cific port of Corinto threatened to strike 
unless they are paid increased wages. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Labor inter- 
vened, and an agreement was reached for 
payment of increased hourly rates for over- 
time work and the appointment of a com- 
mission representing workers, employers, and 
Government to investigate the adequacy of 
the present wage scale. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Government has begun a survey and 
preliminary work on the road from Mata- 





galpa, the center of commerce and distribu- 
tion for the north-central area of the coun- 
try, to the Tuma region. This region begins 
some 30 kilometers north and east of Mata- 
galpa, and is considered to be one of the 
most fertile sections of the country and to 
have a nearly ideal climate. It has been 
little developed because of its isolation, and 
it is expected that the road will lead to 
greatly increased agricultural production in 
the area. A small amount of new road- 
building machinery was received by the 
Highway Department, which is intended to 
be used for the rapid completion of the road. 

Harvesting of the current coffee crop is 
just beginning. All indications point to an 
export crop of approximately 300,000 quin- 
tals of 100 pounds each. According to the 
local press, sales of futures for February- 
March delivery are firm at around $51 per 
quintal f. o. b. The current cotton crop, 
harvesting of which is under way, is expected 
to yield somewhat over 100,000 quintals of 
ginned cotton for export. Offers are re- 
ported to be the highest ever recorded, at a 
nominal level of approximately $58 per quin- 
tal, f. 0. b. A group of the principal cotton 
growers is reported to be investigating the 
possibility of obtaining the services of an 
export cotton classifier, with a view to im- 
proving the uniformity and quality of cotton 
offered for export. 

An important part of the area of the coun- 
try devoted to cotton and sesame plantings 
was faced with the possibility of serious dam- 
age on November 21, 1950, when the volcano 
Carro Negro began to erupt. The volcano is 
located in the rich agricultural region near 
Leon, in the northwestern part of the coun- 
try. The eruption continued some time but 
became sporadic and finally ceased on De- 
cember 17. A thin layer of volanic ash cov- 
ered Leon and the surrounding villages and 
fields, but it appears that damage was negli- 
gible. 

The Nicaraguan Government announced 
that a mission from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development will ar- 
rive in the country during the second week 
of January in connection with requests by 
Nicaragua for loans to augment the country’s 
road system, to further the mechanization 
of agriculture and to establish storage facil- 
ities for grain—-U. S. EmBassy, MANAGUA, 
DEc. 21, 1950. 


Portugal 


NOVEMBER DEVELOPMENTS 


Business conditions in Portugal continued 
substantially the same during late November 
and early December. Shortages of basic 
materials were still a major source of anxiety 
to officials and businessmen. Efforts to pur- 
chase tin plate from European and American 
sources met with little success, and it was 
feared that stocks would be nearly exhausted 
by the first of January. However, inasmuch 
as the sardine-fishing season does not ordi- 
narily go beyond the middle of January and 
as the catch appeared to be falling off by 
the beginning of December, it seemed im- 
probable that losses this season by the fish- 
canning industry would be severe. It will 
be necessary, however, to find sources of 
supply of tin plate in the near future to 
prevent loss of the catch for the next season, 
beginning in May. 

The Government continued its efforts to 
purchase coal, raw cotton, wood pulp, and 
newsprint from the United States and Can- 
ada, estimating requirements to be pur- 
chased with free dollars, or ECA aid, at 124,- 
000 tons of coal, 4,000 tons of raw cotton, 
10,000 tons of wood pulp, and 4,700 tons of 
newsprint in the first 6 months of 1951. 
The Prime Minister, in an address on Decem- 
ber 12, intimated that Portugal would re- 
turn to the system of acquisition of basic 
raw materials by State entities. He also 
suggested that artificial exchange rates were 
an impediment to liberalization of import 
restrictions. It was announced, however, at 
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the close of a Cabinet meeting on Novem- 
ber 24 that a 75 percent liberalization would 
be attained even before the required date, 
ebruary 1, 19650. 


COTTON AND M‘NUFACTURES 


Cotton mills were able to operate only 4 
or 5 days a week, owing to the shortage of 
raw cotton. Production, nevertheless, ex- 
ceeded the requirements of the domestic and 
colonial markets, and stocks of cloth and 
yarn accumulated in warehouses. As a result 
mills were notified by the Cotton Regulating 
Commission on November 30 that cotton 
cloth export permits, canceled following im- 
position of the embargo on October 10, 
would be reinstated. A week later they were 
notified that export permits would be is- 
sued for cloth for which export contracts 
existed and which was ready ‘or shipment on 
November 15. A new export tax of 6 percent 
was imposed, if the contract with the foreign 
purchaser was made before October 1, and 
of 12 percent if made after that date. It was 
estimated that the amount of cloth eligible 
for shipment under these provisions was 
about 1,500 tons. It was anticipated that a 
further order would authorize export per- 
mits for cloth for which export contracts 
existed but which was not ready for ship- 
ment on November 15. This order would 
permit exportation of an estimated 500 tons 
more. There was no indication that export 
permits might be granted for cotton yarn, 
for which there is a good foreign demand, 
or that the <cmbargo might be lifted. Mill 
operators feared that they would soon be 
reduced to a 3-day week unless they were 
able to obtain United States cotton. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rains in November were adequate north 
of the Tejo River. In the Alemtejo Province, 
the principal producing area for wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats, rain was insufficient for proper 
germination, and resowing was necessary in 
some districts. However, rains in the first 
part of December improved prospects for next 
year’s crops. 

The Minister of Economy made public on 
November 20 the draft of a proposed decree 
which is intended to supplant some 20 exist- 
ing laws, decrees, and orders governing the 
planting of grapevines. It provides penalties 
for illegal planting. 

A decree drawn up by the Ministry of Com- 
munications but not yet promulgated clas- 
sifles agricultural tractors as automotive 
vehicles and provides for their registration 
with the Director General of Transport Serv- 
ices and for issuance of licenses to tractor 
drivers. ‘When so registered, driven by li- 
censed drivers, anc equipped with pneumatic 
tires, tractors may be driven on public high- 
ways within a radius of 50 miles and may be 
used to transport seeds, fertilizer, agricul- 
tural implements, and farm products. This 
decree should add considerably to the utility 
of tractors, now used only for plowing and 
threshing, as well as to their mobility and 
should make them better security for mort- 
gage loans. 
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PUBLIC PROJECTS 


On November 28 the Government was in- 
formed of ECA approval of its program for 
utilization of counterpart funds, on deposit 
to the amount of 480,000,000 escudos as of 
the end of November. The funds will be used 
largely for completion of hydroelectric and 
irrigation projects already under way and 
should have a contradeflationary effect. The 
two principal hydroelectric power projects, 
Zezere and Cavado, are expected to start 
functioning in January or February with one 
unit each. By June or July all three units 
of each project, with an aggregate capacity 
of about 228,000 kilowatts should be in 
Operation. These and other projects sched- 
uled to be completed in 1951 are expected 
to increase the annual output of electric 
power by about 600 million kilowatt-hours or 


by about two-thirds of the estimated 1950 
output. 
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The Prime Minister announced at the end 
of November the results of the 15-year plan 
of industrial development, inaugurated in 
1935 under law No. 1914, stating that ex- 
penditures and results had exceeded original 
expectations. In a more recent address he 
stated that the plan would be continued but 
for a shorter period and on a more moderate 
scale as international circumstances and the 
burden of defense impose public and private 
austerity. 

FINANCE 

Note circulation, after falling to 8,046,000,- 
000 escudos on October 18, resumed its ad- 
vance and reached 8,220,000,000 escudos on 
November 1. It amounted to 8,455,000,000 
escudos at the beginning of 1950 and might 
come close to that figure again by the year’s 
end. Gold and foreign exchange holdings of 
the Bank of Portugal increased by 172,000,- 
000 escudos between October 11 and Novem- 
ber 8. Portucal continued to show a net 
surplus with the European Payments Union, 
amounting to the equivalent of $22,300,000 in 
the 4 months ended October 31, of which 
$4,100,000 was received in gold or dollars and 
the balance remained as a credit with EPU. 


TRADE AGREEMENT 


A new trade agreement approved in Lisbon 
by representatives of the Portuguese and 
French Governments on December 1, replaces 
an agreement which expired on October 31. 
The new agreement, which has a term of 1 
year, is understood to be largely an exten- 
sion of the old one, but to provide for in- 
creased French purchases of cork and slightly 
increased Portuguese purchases of special 
steels, silk, rayon, radio sets, household elec- 
trical appliances, and automobiles.—U. S. 
Empassy, LISBON, Dec. 19, 1950. 


Saudi Arabia 


NOVEMBER DEVELOPMENTS 


The normal seasonal business decline fol- 
lowing the end of the Haj pilgrimage was ex- 
perienced by Hejazi merchants during No- 
vember. The decline in trade caused by the 
departure of the pilgrims was further inten- 
sified by the local custom of paying rents 
at the beginning of the Moslem calendar 
year, the effects of which are felt by the trade 
during the first few weeks following such 
payment. 

The most significant development during 
November was the institution of a National 
income tax by a decree published on Novem- 
ber 2, 1950. The decree establishes three 
grades of taxes. Individuals are to be taxed 
at the rate of 5 percent; some merchants at 
the rate of 10 percent; and partnerships and 
corporations, both foreign and domestic, at 
the rate of 20 percent. The law provides 
for an exemption of 20,000 riyals ($5,000) for 
personal incomes. Complete interpretation 
of the decree must await establishment of a 
tax department in the Ministry of Finance. 

The Jidda municipality announced a ceil- 
ing on rents for the coming Moslem year 
which prohibits landlords from raising their 
rents above the level of the past year. 

Because of world shortages the Govern- 
ment had removed customs duties on agri- 
cultural machinery, construction materials, 
and some foodstuffs. These duties were re- 
stored, effective on December 2, 1950. 

Local newspapers carried an announcement 
that in view of His Majesty’s appreciation of 
the efforts of the Consultative Council, the 
term of the Council has been extended for 
a full year. 

The dollar value of the riyal remained 
stable during November at approximately 
US$0.25. 

The United States construction firm under 
contract with the Saudi Government con- 
tinued to make progress on several projects 
during November. The paving of the apron 
of Jidda Airport is now 30 percent complete, 
and the airport administration building has 
been completed. A control tower has been 
furnished with modern precision instru- 


ments. The airport hangars have been 
completed with the exception of the floor 
slabbing. Dredging on the south side of the 
new Government pier of Jidda is 90 percent 
complete. 

A British construction firm has beun work 
on the Jidda-Medina road, the route of which 
has recently been changed by the Govern- 
ment to pass through the villages of Mastura 
and Badr. The road is to have a foundation 
9 meters wide and a width of 6 meters. 

Two heavy rainfalls during the month 
greatly benefited agriculture. Rain in west- 
ern Arabia is rare and falls in cloudbursts 
of brief duration. If last year’s unusually 
high precipitation is equaled, Saudi farmers 
and Bedu herdsmen will enjoy what may well 
be a record 2-year period. 

The Saudi Public Health Administration 
reports a sharp increase in the incidence of 
malaria, and local doctors say that the dis- 
ease is assuming epidemic proportions. The 
Administration’s weekly report for Novem- 
ber 19-25 told of 615 cases of malaria in Saudi 
Arabia and 36 deaths. Teams under super- 
vision of a British doctor are spraying the 
city of Jidda. 

The X-ray building of the Jidda Hospital 
has been completed and instruments and 
equipment are being installed. The mental 
hospital in Taif has been completed and 
patients from Mecca are being moved to it.— 
U. S. Emsassy, JippA, Dec. 9, 1950. 


Exchange and Finance 


INCOME Tax ANNOUNCED 


An unofficial translation of a recently en- 
acted Royal Decree instituting a new income 
tax in Saudi Arabia to be effective from Octo- 
ber 13, 1950, the first day of the current 
Moslem year, has recently been received from 
the United States Embassy at Jidda. 

This new decree establishes three taxable 
groups; Individuals, for whom the tax is 5 
percent of taxable income; small independent 
merchants, for whom the tax is 10 percent 
of taxable income; and all partnerships and 
companies, both domestic and foreign, for 
which the tax is 20 percent of net profits. An 
annual exemption of 20,000 riyals ($5,000) 
is allowed for the first two groups. Also, em- 
ployers are responsible for withholding taxes 
due from their employees. 

Further information on this subject may be 
obtained from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Spain 


GENERAL ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Two developments during the month of 
November stood out amidst the clouds 
darkening most aspects’of Spain’s current 
economic position: The action on the $62,- 
500,000 United States loan and some improve- 
ment in agricultural prospects. Otherwise 
signs were discouraging, as the mounting 
price spiral of full-swing inflation created 
further problems in an already hard-pressed 
economy. 

AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural conditions in November 
showed improvement over those of October 
and were equal to or better than conditions 
of a year ago. However, the drought in the 
Aragon area delayed the plowing and plant- 
ing of cereals. Enough rain in the Granada 
area in the middle of November permitted 
growers to plow, and plantings of cereals and 
potatoes were under way in December. In all 
other parts of Spain plantings of all crops 
have been normal. Pastures in a'l but the 
Estremadura and Aragon areas as of mid- 
December were in good condition. 

Exportation of almonds to the United 
States for the Christmas trade began after 
the lifting on November 15 of the counter- 
vailing duty. Their quality was said to be 
good. 
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The quantity of olives for processing olive 
oil has been seriously curtailed as a result 
of olive-worm infestations. This factor, in 
addition to the poor condition of the fruit, 
will undoubtedly further reduce olive-oil 
estimates. 

Sixteen nations were represented at the 
XIII Congreso Internacional de Oleicultura 
which met in Seville on November 15-22 and 
closed in Madrid on November 25. The group 
discussed technical, commercial, and eco- 
nomic phases of olive growing, processing, 
and marketing. 

The rice crop in the Valencia district was 
good but estimates are below those for 1949. 
Rice has been derationed and considerable 
market speculation exists. Much of the rice 
was not declared by growers and is available 
only in the black market. 

The “free’’ wheat market was operating 
still, but not actively, as there was still great 
resistance from growers and holders of ration 
cards participating in this program. 


INDUSTRY 


Drastic restrictions on the use of electric 
power for all sections but the extreme north- 
west of Spain, imposed in late October, re- 
mained in effect for the entire month of 
November as reserves of hydroelectric power 
failed to show any notable improvement. 
These reserves at the month’s end stood at 
6 percent of capacity, as compared with 4 
percent at the beginning of the month 
Spanish small industry continued to suffer 
from the longest and most severe power 
shortage in recent years. Liquid fuel for 
the operation of auxiliary power units be- 
came increasingly scarce, and as a result 
private automobile users suffered a 25-per- 
cent cut in gasoline rations on November 13. 

The Spanish mercury monopoly increased 
prices during the month from $70 to $85 a 
flask, f. o. b. Spanish port, and sales con- 
tinued to be restricted to small lots. 

A number of companies were reported to 
have been organized in Spain for the pur- 
chase of wolfram for foreign account. Pro- 
ducers continued to quote prices ranging 
between $40 and $50 a short ton unit f. 0. b 
Spanish port. Export licenses were issued 
during the month for 627 metric tons of this 
mineral, all for Western European destina- 
tions—an indication of some increase in 
foreign demand. Preparations for opening 
up a number of mines closed since the last 
war are reported under way. Because of the 
many small miners and the considerable 
quantities mined without official sanction, it 
is difficult to estimate present production 
of wolfram in Spain. Official sources place 
production at about 50 metric tons monthly, 
although it is thought production is probably 
double that figure. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Instead of the normal seasonal upswing in 
domestic trade activity during the month 
decreased as increasing inflation widened the 
gap between wages and sharply rising prices. 

Uneasiness pervaded commercial circles in 
the face of dwindling wholesale and retail 
sales. Merchants in general were pessimistic 
at the prospects of further declines in pur- 
chasing power and continuing price increases. 


FINANCE 


The last balance sheet of the Bank of 
Spain; appearing at the close of October, 
showed that bank-note circulation had ex- 
ceeded the authorized limit by 500,000,000 
pesetas. Pending before the Cortes was a 
new measure to increase circulation from the 
present limit of 30,000,000,000 to possibly 
35,000,000,000 pesetas. 

No developments of special interest with 
respect to currency controls or exchange 
rates occurred, On the stock market indus- 
trial bonds and shares in general showed a 
very slight improvement. 


LABOR 


The latest official figures on unemploy- 
ment, although not a true index of the ac- 
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tually higher level, show a slight increase in 
September over August. Although produc- 
tion cut-backs due to power shortages would 
normally affect employment, workers’ take- 
home pay generally did not decrease, because 
of the Government's policy of worker reten- 
tion and wage guarantee. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Latest trade data show imports into Spain, 
the Balearic and Canary Islands, Ceuta, and 
Mellila during August amounting to 118,000,- 
000 gold pesetas, as compared with 137,000,000 
in August of 1949, and 110,000,000 in July of 
1950. Exports totaled 88,000,000, an increase 
of 13,000,000 over August of 1949, and 15,000,- 
000 over July 1950. The net balance of im- 
ports over exports for August 1950, amounts 
to some 30,000,000 gold pesetas, roughly one- 
half of the balance for August 1949. 

The new Spanish-French commercial ac- 
cord, signed on October 31, went into effect 
on November 1. An agreement with Paki- 
stan, valid for 1 year, was signed on 
November 1. Negotiations with Sweden en- 
countered difficulties over the question of the 
volume of Spanish oranges Sweden should 
take. Negotiations with Norway began on 
November 5, and the Spanish-Swiss reexami- 
nation of quotas under an existing agree- 
ment ended during the month.—vU. S. Em- 
BASSY, MApRID, Dec. 18, 1950 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIVATE BARTER AGREEMENT WITH EASTERN 
GERMANY CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Eastern.”) 


TRADE AGREEMENT AND PAYMENTS PRO- 
TOCOL WITH BULGARIA EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Bulgaria.”’) 


United Kingdom 


SUSPENSION OF U. S. Arp MILESTONE IN 
POSTWAR ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Agreement for the suspension of Marshall 
Plan aid to Britain after January 1, 1951, an- 
nounced on December 13, 1950, in a joint 
Anglo-American statement, marked a mile- 
stone in the country’s postwar economic 
progress. The decision was based on two 
considerations: First, that the sterling area’s 
dollar deficit had disappeared early in the 
third year of the 4-year European Recovery 
Program; and, second, that new burdens will 
fall on the United States economy arising out 
of the mutual defense program. Both gov- 
ernments recognized the temporary nature 
of some of the factors which have played a 
part in eliminating the dollar deficit. The 
joint statement also says that neither is the 
recovery of the British economy complete nor 
are the financial resources of the sterling area 
adequate. These facts, combined with the 
uncertainty as to the effect of the augmented 
rearmament program and the full impact of 
rising raw-material prices, led to the decision 
to suspend rather than to terminate allot- 
ments of further aid. Some actual ship- 
ments of goods will continue to arrive, repre- 
senting allotments already made. 

The United Kingdom remains a full parti- 
cipant in the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and the European 
Payments Union. If further aid becomes 
necessary, it is likely to arise as a result of 
the rearmament program. The Foreign Min- 
ister has already made a significant state- 
ment in Brussels that the program is to be 
increased beyond that announced in Septem- 
ber. An expenditure of £3,600,000,000 over 3 
years was then given as the total practicable 
in peacetime, with some United States aid. 





FOREIGN TRADE; BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In November, for the fourth month in suc- 
cession, the United Kingdom's total exports 
exceeded imports adjusted to f. o. b. values. 
If the favorable trade balance continues 
through December at the rate of £15,000,000 
attained in both October and November, the 
second half-year’s export surplus will exceed 
£50,000,000. Furthermore, if the balance of 
invisible items in the second half of 1950 
approaches the £160,000,000 surplus of the 
first 6 months, the over-all balance of pay- 
ments surplus for the year 1950 will be of the 
order of £250,000,000. Such a rate of export 
surplus cannot be expected to continue 
much longer, however, especially as the re- 
armament program begins to consume the 
resources heretofore channeled into exports 
and as imported raw materials are restocked 
at rising prices. 

The United Kingdom still has an excess of 
imports over exports in trade with the dollar 
area, but the deficit has been reduced to 
manageable proportions. It is more than 
offset by receipts from the heavy volume and 
high prices of United States imports of ster- 
ling-area raw materials, which continue to 
build up gold and dollar reserves. 

The United Kingdom's balance of payments 
with western European countries is running 
at so favorable a rate as to bring gold 
amounting to £4,500,000 into the reserves 
from the European Payments Union settle- 
ment for November. This is the reverse of 
the situation that prevailed during most of 
the postwar period, when Britain was losing 
gold to Belgium and Switzerland. From the 
beginning of the European Payments Union’s 
operation on July 1 through November, the 
United Kingdom’s surplus with O. E. E. C. 
countries totaled £149,000,000. Member 
countries financed most of this balance 
under the rules of the E. P. U. from the orig- 
inal debit position of the United Kingdom. 
From now on, half of any surplus will be paid 
to the United Kingdom in gold. The strong 
position of the United Kingdom vis-a-vis 
western Europe has been due partly to the 
large volume and high prices of sterling-area 
raw materials imported by member countries 
and partly to the flow of funds into the 
United Kingdom, particularly in early Octo- 
ber, following rumors of sterling revaluation. 
Since the surplus in November was only 
£35,000,000, compared with £80,000,000 in 
October, it seems evident that the inflow of 
speculative funds has now ceased. 

Important arrangements concerning the 
sterling balances of India, Ceylon, and Pakis- 
tan were disclosed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a statement on December 7. 
He said that the balances of these countries 
had been under discussion with reference to 
the Colombo plan and that the general aim 
was to reduce the balances of the three Gov- 
ernments during the next 6 years to amounts 
which they would wish to hold as normal re- 
serves. Details as to the use of the balances 
were agreed on with India and Ceylon and 
are under discussion with Pakistan. India 
will be able to draw up to £35,000,000 in each 
of the 6 years, and Ceylon up to £3,000,000 
It was also announced that £4,000,000 of Cey- 
lon’s balances are to be set aside for the ear- 
marking of gold to form a reserve for the 
Ceylon Central Bank. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


The effects of recent soaring prices of raw 
materials are now beginning to show at the 
retail level. Meanwhile the gap between 
import and export prices continues to widen. 
Prices received for exports rose in Novem- 
ber, but those paid for imports rose more 
steeply, thereby continuing the increasingly 
adverse movement in the United Kingdom's 
terms of trade. As of November the index 
of import prices was 17.6 percent higher 
than the export price index relative to the 
1947 parity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 4 
speech on December 6, referred to the ad- 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations Bureau of 
National Production Authority, Department 


of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


New CarR-DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IN U. K. 


Various organizations connected with the 
motor industry announced on December 1, 
1950, a new system of car distribution in the 
United Kingdom, effective immediately. 

The most significant change in the new 
system is that a purchaser is required to sign 
an agreement that he will not sell his new 
car for 2 years. Previously, the rule applied 
for a period of 1 year. 

The industry had been considering the 
implementation of the new system for more 
than a year, and the final decision was made 
upon learning that the British Government 
was not increasing the present allocation 
of automobiles for the domestic market in 
1951. The number of new cars sold in the 
domestic market during 1950 was 115,000 
compared with prewar domestic sales of ap- 
proximately 300,000 per year. The number 
of pending orders for new cars now exceeds 
1,000,000. 

All dealers were informed as follows: 

1. As from December 1, 1950, the period 
of the covenant which restricts the resale of 
new cars and dual-purpose utility vehicles 
(estate cars, station wagons, shooting brakes, 
and the like) delivered on or after that date 
will be altered from 1 to 2 years. 

At the same time the period of the cove- 
nant in respect of light vans and commercial 
vehicies of an unladen weight (for taxation 
purposes) of up to and including 25 hun- 
dredweight will also be altered to 2 years. 
The covenant on other commercial vehicles 
will be withdrawn altogether. 

2. A new directive is to be sent out by 
manufacturers to all their distributors and 
dealers making it a condition that a cus- 
tomer who has already had a new postwar 
car of any make which is still in good run- 
ning order, or who has disposed of such a 
car, shall not, unless there are exceptionally 
good reasons, be supplied with another new 
car. Before making an allocation of a new 
car, it will be the retailer’s responsibility to 
obtain information regarding all the circum- 
stances surrounding the purchaser’s needs, 
and to endeavor to insure that the limited 
supplies of cars available are delivered to 
those whose need is most important, in the 
national interest, to satisfy. 

The industry expects that a large number 
of orders already placed by those who have 
had new postwar cars will be postponed in 
favor of those who have not obtained a new 
automobile. 


Chemicals 


ANGOLA INCREASES F1IsH-MEAL Exports 


Exports of fish meal from Angola in the 
first half of 1950 increased to 8,233 metric 
tons from 5,515 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1949. The Netherlands took 6,450 
tons in the 1950 period. 


NEW DDT PLant IN Ecypt PLANNED 


The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
is considering new proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a DDT plant in Egypt. Plans 
call for construction of a factory with private 
capital, without Government participation 
but with Government guaranties for pur- 
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chase of the output for the next 5 years at 
prices 15 to 25 percent higher, if necessary, 
than prices of imported products. It is esti- 
mated that the plant will cost about £E500- 
000 (£E1 = US$2.87, postdevaluation) and that 
it could sell annually about 2,000 metric 
tons of DDT and 4,000 tons of benzene hexa- 
chloride to the Department of Public Health 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Renewed interest in a DDT plant results 
from the conclusion by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of successful experiments in the use 
of a mixture of DDT and benzene hexa- 
chloride to control cotton worms, and the 
decision to employ large quantities of these 
materials in the coming season. Five heli- 
copters have been purchased by the Ministry, 
and large-scale dusting from the air is 
planned. 

The proposal to establish a DDT factory in 
Egypt is not new. In 1948 and 1949 the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry studied 
plans for such a plant and received bids from 
foreign firms for its construction and man- 
agement. It had been decided to award the 
contract to a United States company when 
the Ministry of Agriculture announced that 
under the law it could not give assurance to 
a private corporation that its products would 
be purchased regardless of price. Inasmuch 
as the whole project was based then, as now, 
on the purchase of the output by the Min- 
istry, the proposal was dropped. 

It is understood that present plans con- 
template some type of Government subsidy 
or appropriation to cover the cost difference, 
which will permit the Ministry of Agriculture 
to award contracts to the new industry. 


ARGENTINA EXPoRTsS DRIED BLOoD 


Exports of dried blood from Argentina in 
November 1950 totaled 996 metric tons, all 
to European countries. The United Kingdom 
was the principal purchaser, taking 443 tons. 
Exports of tankage amounted to 7,515 tons. 
European countries took the entire amount, 
with the exception of a small quantity which 
went to the United States; Belgium and the 
Netherlands were the leading buyers. 


New U. S. FIRMS PRODUCING CHEMICALS 
IN CANADA 


Production of chemicals is one of four 
branches of manufacture on which new firms 
from the United States have tended to con- 
centrate in Canada. This development is 
brought out in a survey of new industries 
in the Dominion prepared by the Economic 
Research Division of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 


CHILEAN NITRATE PRODUCTION HIGH 


Chile’s production of nitrate in October— 
152,608 metric tons—was a record so far in 
1950. The Pedro de Valdivia plant, which 
normally accounts for about 40 percent of 
the country’s output, reported the highest 
total for any month in the postwar years. 


GERMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in the Federal Republic of Germany in the 
period July 1949-June 1950 was as follows 
(in metric tons): Hydrochloric acid, 80,065; 
nitrogen (N), 380,274; technical nitrogen 
compounds exclusive of fertilizers, 58,440 
(N); ethylene oxide, 19,028; crude methanol, 


59,898; acetaldehyde, 90,169; acetic acid, 42,- 
926; synthetic ethyl alcohol, 10,089; synthetic 
phenol, 5,951; and mineral colors and pig- 
ments, 190,363. 


WHEAT AND FLAX RUST PREVALENT IN 
CANADA 


A type of wheat rust known as “15-B” is 
prevalent in Manitoba, Canada. Durum has 
been more heavily attacked than some other 
varieties of wheat. New races of flax rust, 
first discovered in the Province in 1949, also 
have caused serious losses. 

A grasshopper infestation, more severe but 
of shorter duration than previously, is pre- 
dicted in Manitoba in 1951. Surveys indi- 
cate that it will hit principally the Red River 
Valley. 


New INDIAN Board To COORDINATE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


To plan and coordinate more effectively 
agricultural research conducted in institutes 
under the Ministry of Agriculture, State 
Governments, and other organizations, the 
Government of India has established a Board 
of Agricultural Research, states a foreign 
chemical journal. The Board also will 
direct and supervise scientific publications 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
it is stated. 


INDIA CONTINUES Locust CONTROL 


The possibility of a widespread locust in- 
vasion from the West caused the Government 
of India to give top priority to control of this 
pest in 1950. Only small, isolated swarms 
entered the country and damage was minor. 
However, the danger of an outbreak remains, 
and the threat of a large-scale invasion makes 
it necessary to continue control measures. 


INDONESIAN FERTILIZER IMPORTS DECLINE 


Indonesia’s imports of fertilizers in the 
first half of 1950 totaled 30,900 metric tons. 
They declined sharply in the second quarter, 
to 11,800 tons from 19,100 tons. 


Raw MATERIALS Occur IN PAKISTAN 


Barytes, pyrites, salt, saltpeter, and sulfur 
occur in Pakistan. They are among the 
chemical raw materials listed in a recently 
published minerals directory which lists all 
known deposits of minerals of economic value 
in the country. Alum and arsenic also are 
said to be available from domestic sources. 


Drugs 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN WEST BENGAL, 
INDIA 


The Governor of West Bengal, India, has 
appointed a committee to inquire into the 
scope of research, cultivation, and commer- 
cial exploitation of marketable medicinal 
plants (other than cinchona) in that State. 
It is believed that West Bengal possesses 
considerable advantages for the cultivation 
of important crude drugs, owing to climatic 
conditions and vast areas of virgin land. 

A Calcutta pharmaceutical-manufacturing 
firm has obtained the collaboration of a 
German company to produce cardiac reme- 
dies, employing the latter’s formulas. Pro- 
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duction will commence as soon as the Ger- 
man technicians arrive—in December 1950 or 
early in 1951. Indians will be trained in the 
course of 10 years. 


Atk SHIPMENTS OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
FROM GERMANY TO FaR EAST JUMP 


Air-freight transport from German ports, 
especially Hamburg, has increased consider- 
ably during recent weeks, primarily as a re- 
sult of greater traffic to the Far East, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Air freight has 
also become increasingly important to the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 
Scandinavia. 

The destination of these air shipments is 
mainly Hong Kong, and the principal goods 
are medicines, drugs, and surgical instru- 
ments. The great demand was reportedly 
influenced by the Korean conflict. 


Motion Pictures 


CosTa Rica’s EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 
DISCOURAGE EQUIPMENT IMPORTS 


At the present time there are 142 motion- 
picture theaters operating in Costa Rica. 
Of these, 92, with a seating capacity of ap- 
proximately 43,009, use 35-mm. projectors; 
and 50, with a seating capacity of 11,175, use 
16-mm. projectors. Generally speaking, all 
the motion-picture equipment now in use 
in Costa Rica is in good working condition, 
although some of it was installed over 20 
years ago. Should theater owners be de- 
sirous of installing new equipment, however, 
it would be almost impossible because of the 
foreign-exchange regulations. 

For exchange purposes, projectors belong 
in the third category of imports, some acces- 
sories are in the second category, and only 
the replacement parts for projectors are listed 
as first-category items. The foreign-ex- 
change law enacted in April 1950 stipulates 
that articles which belong in the third cate- 
gory are assessed, besides the usual cus- 
toms duties, a 75-percent exchange surtax, 
which is based on the c. i. f. value of the 
goods figured at the official rate of 5.67 
colones to the dollar. In addition, the dollar 
exchange necessary for such purchases must 
be obtained from the “free official market” 
at rates which fluctuate between 8.50 and 
9.05 colones to the dollar. The requirements 
are the same for goods in the second and first 
categories, but the exchange surtaxes asses- 
sable are 55 and 10 percent, respectively. 
At the present time, market potentialities 
are considered good only for projector spare 
parts. 


CENSORSHIP IN WESTERN GERMANY 


During the period July 11—November 234, 
1950, a total of 293 feature films was pre- 
sented to the German Voluntary Self-Cen- 
sorship Board for review. Of this total, 96 
were United States productions, 70 were new 
German productions, 50 were pre-1945 Ger- 
man features, 18 were British, 18 Austrian, 
16 Italian, 15 French, 3 Swedish, 2 Argentine, 
2 Soviet, with 1 each coming from Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, and Hungary. Six fea- 
ture films rejected by the censors during this 
period included three United States films, 
two old German films, and one Italian pic- 
ture. During the same period the censors 
reviewed 205 cultural subjects, 33 short sub- 
jects, 89 commercials, 14 documentary films, 
and eight 16-mm. films. 


EQUIPMENT MARKET IN ECUADOR 


Improvement in Ecuador’s motion-picture 
theaters and their equipment has been negli- 
gible during the past year. The majority of 
theaters have obsolete projectors and sound 
equipment; however, equipment importers 
do not anticipate any change from the 
practice of buying only for the most urgent 
needs. The United States continues to be 
virtually the only supplier of theater equip- 
ment and replacement parts. 
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A check with trade sources reveals that 
there are currently about 110 theaters show- 
ing 35-mm. motion pictures, which have two 
projectors each, and 2 theaters that show 
16-mm. films exclusively. Other markets 
for equipment are an estimated 125 operators 
of private portable units for showing 16-mm. 
films on a commercial basis. Work began 
early in 1950 on two new theaters in Quito. 

The value of import permits issued is the 
only official indication of the volume of im- 
ports of theater equipment into Ecuador. 
No distinction is made, however, among dif- 
ferent types of equipment, all items being 
included in the classification “motion-picture 
apparatus and parts.” During 1949 the 
value of such import permits totaled 62,020 
sucres, while during the first 7 months of 
1950 permits valued at 13,144 sucres were 
issued. (In December 1950 the free-market 
rate of the sucre was about 25.10 to the dol- 
lar for imports of theater equipment.) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The Bombay, India, trade journal, Film 
Age, in its anniversary number commented 
that the past year had recorded a new high 
in the number of Indian productions—283. 
Another significant event was the advent of 
color films. There is continued activity to 
expand the foreign market for Indian films. 
The Indian Ambassador to Turkey reports 
that Indian films and Indian music and 
dancing are well liked in Turkey. A distrib- 
utor is touring certain areas of Africa, seek- 
ing to expand distribution of Indian films in 
such places as Mozambique and the Belgian 
Congo. British Guiana is also reported to be 
interested in obtaining Indian films. 

The Bombay Board of Film Censors ex- 
amined 67 feature films during September 
and October 1950, including 30 United States 
productions, 31 Indian films, 5 Russian pic- 
tures, and 1 British film. The censors or- 
dered deletions from 12 films—4 United 
States and 8 Indian features. 

The Journal of the Film Industry carried 
the following statistics pertaining to import 
licenses for films and equipment issued dur- 
ing the period July—-November 1950. Licenses 
for motion-picture equipment and acces- 
sories valued at 1,048,127 rupees were issued, 
of which 804,400 was for United States equip- 
ment, 91,653 for German apparatus, 51,198 
for British, 50,438 for Italian, and 50,438 for 
Swiss. Licenses for raw film valued at 66,775 
rupees were issued, all British. Import 
licenses for carbons totaled 411,922 rupees, 
of which 244,519 was for British carbons, 
76,659 for United States, 57,209 for French, 
and 33,535 for Italian (4.76 rupees—US$1). 


Nawal Stores, Gums. 


‘Waxes, & Resins 


ANGOLA’S BEESWAX EXPORTS 


Angola's exports of beeswax in the first 6 
months of 1950 increased to 554 metric tons 
from 384 in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Portugal and the United States were the pur- 
chasers. 


CRUDE-Gum OvuTPpuT Down, GREECE 


Dry weather in the late summer and 
autumn of 1950 did considerable damage to 
production of crude gum in Greece. The 
trade estimates that the 1950 output will be 
approximately 15 percent less than the fore- 
cast of 16,000 metric tons. 


THAILAND’S TRADE IN Lac PRODUCTS 


Thailand exports annually to the United 
States about $3,000,000 worth of lac products. 
Approximately 80 percent is in the form of 
seedlac. An additional $1,500,000 worth is 
sent to India. Formerly, the entire crop was 
exported in crude form to India. Since the 
end of World War II, however, Thai mer- 
chants have developed new trade channels, 
and a number of processing plants have been 
established in the country. 





Rubber & Products 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, 
STocKs 


New-rubber consumption in Canada 
reached a new high of 6,662 long tons in 
October, compared with 6,059 tons—the pre- 
vious high—in September, and 4,749 tons in 
October 1949. The October 1950 consumption 
consisted of 4,402 tons of natural rubber and 
2,260 tons of synthetic rubber. 

In the first 10 months of 1950, new rubber 
consumption totaled 55,509 tons, up 18.9 
percent from the 46,695 tons reported in the 
like period of 1949. In the 1950 period, con- 
sumption consisted of 37,215 tons of natural 
and 18,294 tons of synthetic. In the 1949 
period, the figures were 31,463 tons and 15,232 
tons, respectively. 

Reclaim consumption was 1,300 tons in 
October 1950, as against 1,167 tons in the 
preceding month and 1,005 tons in October 
1949. In the first 10 months of 1950 reclaim 
consumption totaled 11,192 tons, and in the 
like period of 1949, 9,856 tons. 

Synthetic-rubber production amounted to 
5,142 tons in October and consisted of 3,521 
tons of S-type, 1,136 tons of butyl, and 485 
tons of other types. Output of all types in 
January—October 1950 amounted to 47,977 
tons compared with 39,987 tons in January- 
October 1949. Output for the calendar year 
1950 undoubtedly reached a new high, dis- 
placing the old record of 50,981 tons estab- 
lished in 1946. 

Production of reclaim amounted to 44z 
tons in October, 3,506 tons in January—Octo- 
ber 1950, and 2,814 tons in January—October 
1949. 

Stocks at the end of October consisted o: 
3,981 tons of natural, 3,038 tons of synthetic, 
and 1,595 tons of reclaim. At the beginning 
of 1950, such stocks were 5,181 tons, 4,442 
tons, and 1,845 tons, respectively. 


DENMARK REJECTS TIRE ASSOCIATION 
IMPORT REGULATIONS 


The Price Control Board was recently re- 
activated in Denmark. One of its first ac- 
tions involved rejection of the legality of 
certain provisions in agreements concern- 
ing the importation of rubber tires and 
tubes for automobiles, tractors, and horse- 
drawn vehicles. The agreements between im- 
porters and dealers had virtually restricted 
imports of these items to 16 of the princi- 
pal importing wholesalers. As a logical con- 
sequence of the board’s action, the importers’ 
committee abolished the entire agreement 
system. It is believed, however, that the im- 
oorters are trying to arrance a new agree- 
ment which will be acceptable to the Price 
Control Board and that they may be able to 
establish a new system. 


RUBBER-GOops INDUSTRY, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Pneumatic tires are the most important 
rubber goods produced in the Union of South 
Africa. They are manufactured by four 
factories for seven companies. On a weight 
basis, tires and tubes constituted 83.3 per- 


cent of the output of rubber goods in 194 | 


(latest complete statistics available). 

Rubber products of many kinds are made 
in the Union, both by the tire producers 
and by other manufacturing firms. All but 
one of the tire manufacturers also produce 
such goods as belting, hose, tennis balls, 
camelback, and other mechanical rubber 
goods. Among the products manufactured 
by several large firms and many smaller ones 
are industrial and mechanical rubber goods, 
molded rubber goods, soles and heels, can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes, rubber boots, sponge 
rubber, rubber sheeting, toys, and rubber 
stamps. 

Since 1949 the importation of tires has 
been reduced to a minimum and has con- 
sisted only of special types and sizes that 
cannot ke profitably manufactured in South 
Africa. In 1949 the demand for replace- 
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U.S. Iron and Steel Imports at Record Levels in October 


More iron and steel was imported into the United States in October than in any previ- 
ous month of record. Not only was the total trade of record proportions, but receipts 
of pig and sponge iron and of steel-mill products likewise set monthly records. In all, 
323,327 net tons of these materials entered the United States in October—this total 
including 140,327 tons of pig and sponge iron, 11,510 tons of ferro-alloys, and 171,490 
tons of steel-mill products. The amount was twice that received in September and, for 
the first time since the United States became a major steel producer, imports exceeded 
exports by 88,397 tons. 

The volume and importance of this trade may be further measured by comparing it 
with domestic production. Imports of pig and sponge iron and of ferro-alloys combined 
were equal to 2.6 percent of the production of these products reported by the domestic 
industry for October, and receipts of steel-mill products were equivalent to a like propor- 
tion of the shipments reported to have been made by domestic producers in that month. 


United States Imports of Iron and Steel Products 


{In short tons] 


Product October Septem ber October 
1950 1950 1949 
Pig and sponge iron 140, 327 70, 986 1, 435 
Ferro-alloys 11,510 14, 938 1,012 
Ingots, blooms, billets, ete 23, 483 11, 058 
Bars and rods 
Concrete reinforcement 6, 741 516 
Other bars and rods 31, 653 12, 454 3, 594 
Plates, sheets, skelp, and tin plate 4%, 408 15, 340 s 
Structural materials 26, 057 8, 598 1, 272 
Rails and accessories 1,316 965 
Tubular products 6, 704 755 15 
Wire and wire products 14, 345 9, 400 357 
Hoops ind bands, including cotton ties &, 213 4, 489 
Castings, forgings, die blocks and blanks 3, 560 4,349 25 
Total $23, 327 r 153, S38 8,175 
Imports of miscellaneous raw materials 
Iron ore 1,079, 558 | 7 1,080, 913 513, 023 
Manganese ore 75, 375 r 80,178 49, 761 
Ferrous scrap 123, 803 94, 601 17, OS5 
revised 


\ total of 1,500,393 tons of iron and steel was imported during the first 10 months of 
1950—about three and one-half times as great as the 383,754 tons imported in the com- 
parable period of 1949. Never before was so much steel brought into the country in so 
short a period—the peak trade of previous years having been the 719.783 tons imported 
in the calendar year 1927. 

The foregoing tabulation clearly reveals the important part played in this trade by such 
products as pig and sponge iron, plates, sheets and other flat rolled products, bars and 
rods, structural materials, and wire and wire products. Germany was the chief source 
of these imports with a total of 98,199 tons, and, for the first time since the war, Canada 
dropped to second position as a supplier with a total of 53,067 tons followed closely by 





11.873 tons; 
12.216 tons. 


and Brazil among other suppliers. 


Brazil, and Cuba. 





Belgium-Luxembourg with a total of 52,890 tons. 
hetir pishments of pig iron in the instance of the two first named, were the Netherlands, 


Austria, 27,556 tons; France, 26.374 tons; and the United Kingdom, 


The pattern of the areas served by these imports is reflected in the customs districts 
through which they entered the country. The chief point of entry was Philadelphia 
through which 54,186 tons moved to domestic consumers. New 
18,891 tons, followed closely by Michigan with 46,724 tons. 
tonnages came in through the Virginia district, 37,414 tons: through Maryland, 33,354 
tons: Galveston, 24.214 tons: Los Angeles, 16,150 tons: and New Orleans. 15,710 tons. 

The United States also imported 1,079,558 tons of iron ore from Canada, Chile, Sweden, 
Receipts of manganese ore declined slightly to 75,375 
tons and included shipments from India, Union of South Africa, Gold Coast, U. S. S. R.., 


Scrap imports, however, rose sharply by nearly 30,000 tons or to 
123.893 tons, the highest recorded in 1950. 


material, followed by France, Japan, Belgium-Luxembourg, and Canada, in that order. 


Other principal suppliers, because of 


York was next with 
Lesser but very important 


Germany was the chief source of this 








ment tires increased, and the tire replace- 
ment market is now estimated at about 600,- 
000 tires per year. Despite this demand for 
locally produced tires, however, the increased 
productive capacity of the industry and the 
addition of two new tire factories since 1947 
have provided capacity in excess of demand. 
Production figures for later years are not 
available, but estimates of capacity produc- 
tion in 1949 were placed at a little less than 
75,000,000 pounds. 

Because the tire industry is an essential 
one, dollar exchange is made available for 
all manufacturers to secure materials that 
cannot be purchased from soft-currency 
sources. Consequently, manufacturers have 
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not lacked essential materials, although 
trade with the United States in certain of 
these items has suffered a considerable set- 
back. 

Tires manufactured in the Union are 
products of subsidiaries or branch factories 
of some of the largest and best-known tire- 
manufacturing companies in the _ world. 
The local factories have aii the benefits of 
the research and mechanical and chemical 
advances made in the parent factories. Be- 
cause of this interconnection, the relatively 
small industry in the Union is able to pro- 
duce tires considered to be as good as those 
produced in the United States or the United 
Kingdom. 


In addition, domestic tires are made es- 
pecially for local road conditions. The av- 
erage passenger car sold in South Africa is 
equipped with six-ply tries, instead of four- 
ply, to meet the difficult road conditions. 
Even with this equipment, the average mile- 
age life is less than it would be on smoother 
surfaces. Most authorities believe that the 
quality of the tires manufactured in South 
Africa is second to none. 

The quality of other rubber goods put out 
by different manufacturers varies greatly. 
In the field of mechanical and industrial 
rubber goods, such as hose, belting, and 
molded goods used in mining and industry, 
the quality is said to compare favorably with 
that of similar goods made in the United 
States or the United Kingdom. Some small- 
er items, however, such as rainwear, rubber 
shoes, baby supplies, and druggists’ sundries 
are not so favorably compared. 

Rubber products of all kinds of United 
States origin are well and favorably known 
in South Africa and are popular among dis- 
tributors and the consuming public. There 
will undoubtedly be a return to the United 
States as a major source of supply when the 
currency situation eases, but it will then be 
important for United States suppliers to 
keep competitive prices and to maintain the 
quality of their products, as competition 
will be stronger than it was before exchange 
difficulties forced domestic manufacturers 
and importers to seek other sources. 


NETHERLANDS PRODUCTION AND TRADE 
IN RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Netherlands production of rubber foot- 
wear in the first 9 months of 1950 by firms 
having 25 or more employees, estimated to 
contribute about 90 percent of total pro- 
duction, amounted to 3,749,000 pairs, as re- 
corded by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
at the Hague. 

Exports of rubber footwear in the January-— 
September 1950 period totaled 230,262 pairs 
and represented a gain of 88.7 percent in 
quantity over such exports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. 

Imports of rubber footwear in the 9-month 
period of 1950 amounted to 162,396 pairs. 

These trade figures do not include foot- 
wear made with cloth or fiber uppers and rub- 
ber or leather soles. 


Soaps. Toiletries 


EcGypt’s Soap INDUSTRY 


Soap manufacture ranks as a fairly impor- 
tant industry in Egypt. The principal raw 
material, cottonseed, is available from do- 
mestic sources and also is imported to some 
extent from the Sudan. Other vegetable oils 
are imported. Most of the soap factories are 
near Alexandria and Cairo. The more im- 
portant plants extract edible vegetable oil 
from cottonseed as well as make soap. In 
addition to the large works, a number of 
village units produce coarse grades of laundry 
and household soap. 

Production is considerably above that of 
prewar in quantity, quality, and variety; the 
principal limiting factor is the supply of raw 
materials. Output in 1949 is estimated at 
55,000 metric tons, mostly bar type. 

Imports of soap in 1950 are believed to 
have been lower than in 1949, when they 
totaled 2,475 tons, and also less than in the 
prewar period. Some soap is exported to the 
Sudan and other nearby countries. 


INDIAN CONSUMERS URGE IMPORTATION OF 
ESSENTIAL TOILETRIES 


A consumer delegation in New Delhi, India, 
presented to the Commerce Minister a peti- 
tion on the necessity of permitting imports 
of certain essential toilet requisites, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. It was reported 
that the ban on import of toilet requisites 
had resulted in a number of cheap and harm- 
ful imitations, put up in old containers, find- 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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West-Bound Freight Rates 
Netherlands-U. S. Raised 


An increase in west-bound freight rates, 
attributed to mounting operating costs and 
increasing stevedoring charges in United 
States ports of discharge, has been an- 
nounced by various regular shipping lines 
maintaining services from Rotterdam to the 
United States. Members of the Continental 
North Atlantic Westbound Freight Confer- 
ence informed shippers that freight rates 
from Rotterdam to North Atlantic ports of 
the United States would be raised as of Janu- 
ary 1 by a average of 15 percent. Rates on 
a number of commodities shipped from Rot- 
terdam to Gulf ports of the United States 
were increased as of the same date by 10-15 
percent. 


Panama’s Central 
Highway Reopened 


The Central Highway to Panama, between 
Santiago and David, after having been closed 
to traffic for 12 days, was reopened on De- 
cember 2, 1950. At a point near Yurre, the 
Government constructed 3 kilometers of new 
roadbed. 

Closing the highway forced the cancella- 
tion of some November contracts by United 
States Government organizations in the 
Canal Zone. Contracts for the last month 
of the year are let in November, and as 
future deliveries could not be guaranteed at 
that time, no formal contracts for products 
from the affected area were considered for 
December by the Armed Forces. Some spot 
sales are now being made, however, and Canal 
Zone organizations expect to resume normal 
trade with the interior in January 1951, at 
the beginning of the dry season. 


BOAC Service To 


Cyprus Discontinued 


British Overseas Airways Corporation dis- 
continued calling at Cyprus, effective Decem- 
ber 1, 1950. For the convenience of pas- 
sengers, however, through fares have been 
instituted between Nicosia and points served 
by BOAC and connecting carriers east and 
south of Cairo. Passengers can travel from 
Nicosia to Cairo by Cyprus Airways, and on 
to their final destinations via BOAC Con- 
stellations, Hermes, or Argonaut Speedbirds. 
Hotel accommodation in Cairo, if an over- 
night stop is involved, will be provided by 
BOAC free of charge until the first cornect- 
ing BOAC service, up to a maximum of 48 
hours. 


CPAL To Fly From Canada To 
Australia via New Zealand 


The Canadian Pacific Air Lines, the first 
airways company to fly from North America 
to Australia by way of New Zealand, will be- 
gin its new service in January, according to 
a recent announcement in The Otago Daily 
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Times, Dunedin, New Zealand. Fortnightly 
flights will be made from Vancouver to Syd- 
ney through Honolulu, Nadi, and Auckland. 
Permission granted by the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments to fly the Tasman 
route does not give the company the right 
to pick up or put down passengers in New 


Zealand to and from Australia, 
passengers may travel between 
and Auckland. 

Representations were made by the Cana- 
dian Government, according to the press 
announcement, for stop-over privileges at 
Auckland to enable through passengers to 
leave a Canadian aircraft at Auckland for a 
New Zealand tour and to join a later flight. 
Permission was not granted; however, in view 
of the importance of such a stop-over for 
tourists, negotiations are continuing. 


although 
Vancouver 


San Salvador Planning 
Air-Cargo Customhouse 


The Government is planning to open an 
air-cargo customhouse at Ilopango Field, the 
airport of entry at San Salvador. Air cargo 
now has to be trucked from the airfield to 
the regular customhouse in San Salvador, 
10 miles away, where it is processed similarly 
as merchandise coming in by steamer and 
railroad. Importers often have to wait 30 
or more days before their air shipments are 
examined and released. The new facilities 
are expected to make possible the imme- 
diate registry and release of air cargo upon 
payment of duties. If this plan is carried 
out it should prove an important stimulus 
to future use of air-cargo facilities by Salva- 
doran importers. Despite the small size of 
the country, it already is a relatively large 
user of air-freight services. In 1949, im- 
ports by air totaled 1,377 metric tons. This 
amount was about three times as great as 
that imported by air in 1946 and considerably 
greater than the 880 metric tons imported by 
air in 1948. It is expected that total 1950 
air-cargo imports will show an even more 
pronounced increase. 


New Highway Program 
Proposed for Colombia 


The Colombian Economic Development 
Committee has recommended to the National 
Government a new program for highway de- 
velopment, following largely the recom- 
mendations of the transportation specialists 
who assisted in the preparation of the Cur- 
rie Report. The committee’s recommenda- 
tions, which embody a 90,000,000-peso (1 
Colombian peso at the official rate of ex- 
change is equal to approximately US$0.51) 
3-year plan and an even more extensive 5- 
year plan, are designed to give the most 
complete basic highway development in the 
shortest period of time for the smallest 
amount of money. 

The plan has two objectives, one short- 
range and the other long-range. The short- 
range objective is to speed the flow of im- 
port and export commodities between the 
port of Buenaventura and the Cali-Bogota- 
Medellin areas. The long-range objective is 








to develop adequate transportation facilities 
between inland areas and north-coast ports 
and to reorient the nation’s export-import 
traffic toward the north-coast ports, reliev- 
ing the Buenaventura port congestion and 
the difficulties which east-west traffic has 
imposed upon the country at the present 
time. 

Five main trunk routes are proposed, as 
follows: 

North-South 

1. Barranquilla-Cartagena-Planeta  Rica- 
Medellin-Cal i-Popayan-Tumaco-Ipiales 
(western trunk route). 

2. Barranquilla-Santa Marta-Ocana-Cucu- 
ta-Bucaramanga-Bogota-Neiva-Florencia 
(eastern trunk route). 

East-West 

3. Bogota-Girardot-Ibague-Armenia-Cali- 
Buenaventura. 

4. Bogota-Guaduas-Honda-La 
Manizales-Pereira-Cartago. 

5. Bogota-Guaduas-Honda-La Dorada-Son- 
son-Medellin. 

The Bogota-Buenaventura route is to get 
top priority. The major portion of the plan 
is to be completed within 3 years; however, 


Dorada- 


several sections, viz, Barranquilla-Santa 
Marta-Ocana, Medellin-Sonson-La Dorada- 
Honda, and Cali-Popayan-Pasto-Tumaco- 


Ipiales, are to be deferred until the fourth 
and fifth years. 

The plan calls for 155 kilometers of new 
construction, 1,648 kilometers of reconstruc- 
tion, and 1,258 kilometers of repair and pav- 
ing during the first 3 years. No figures are 
available concerning the extent of work 
which would be required in the fourth and 
fifth years of the plan. It has been the de- 
sire of the committee to recommend as little 
new construction as possible and to take 
advantage of the existing facilities, thereby 
reducing the cost of the project to a practi- 
cal figure. Paving is planned for certain 
strategic and heavily traveled sectors but 
because of its high cost is not generally 
recommended. 


New Daily Airline Service 
Between Bahrein and Dhahran 


The Qusaibi Travel Agency, Al Khobar, 
Saudi Arabia, has announced a new daily air- 
line service between Bahrein and Dhahran. 
Each day flights leave Bahrein at 8 a. m. and 
5 p. m. and Dhahran at 8:45 a. m. and 5:45 
p. m. Afternoon trips only are scheduled 
for Wednesdays. The fare for one trip is $4 
or 16 riyals or 20 rupees. The venture is said 
to be supported by the merchants of Al Hasa 
and Bahrein in an endeavor to stimulate 
trade. 


Automatic-Telephone Service 
Planned for Tijuana, Mexico 


The general manager of the telephone 
company which serves Tijuana, Tecate, and 
Ensenada, Mexico, has announced that in 
less than a year Tijuana will have automatic- 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Antique Dealers’ Fair 
To Be Held in London 


The Eleventh Antique Dealers’ Fair will 
be held in the Great Hall of Grcsvenor Hcuse, 
Park Lane, London, W. 1., from June 6 to 
June 21, 1951. 

The Fair is under the patronage of H. M. 
Queen Mary. Already, there are indications 
that the Fair will even exceed in interest 
its predecessors which attracted world-wide 
attention, and the total estimated value of 
antiques to be seen during the run will be 
in the region of £4,000,000. All the objects 
of art on the exhiibtors’ stands are for sale, 
and each article must have been made prior 
to the year 1830. 

Fine craftsmanship and elegant works of 
art in gold, silver, and Sheffield plate will be 
on display. Also, there will be seen furni- 
ture and architectural items; jewels; minia- 
tures; snuff boxes; glass; Carpets; books; 
pewter and metal works; tapestry and fab- 
rics; jades and hard stones; clocKs and 
watches; British, European, and Oriental 
porcelains and pottery; and Renaissance, 
medieval, and early works of art, ivories, 
curiosities, and objets d’art and antiquities. 

Every article, large or small, which is ex- 
hibited must be submitted to experts drawn 
from 14 panels appointed to insure that, as 
far as is possible, each article to be shown 
was made prior to the year 1830, and is an 
authentic antique of the period it repre- 
sents. Each morning before the Fair is 
opened to the public articles to be brought 
in as replacements of the previous day’s 
sales must be submitted to this examination 
before being passed for exhibition. 

Persons intending to be in London for this 
show in June 1951 might find it advanta- 
geous to communicate with Captain C. S. 
Platts, Organising Secretary, Room 904, 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W. 1., London, 
England. 


Dates Announced for Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair 


The 1951 dates of the semiannual Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair—International, 
to be held in Utrecht, are April 3 to 12, and 
September 11 to 20. 

This event is held under the auspices of 
the Association for the Holding of Annual 
Fairs in The Netherlands and the Company 
for the Operation of Fair Buildings, Inc., with 
the cooperation and financial assistance of 
The Netherlands Government and the mu- 
nicipality of Utrecht. 

Approximately 175 United States firms were 
represented among the 3,566 exhibitors at the 
1950 Fall Fair. Although the number of ex- 
hibitors was lower than during the last Spring 
Pair, it exceeded the number at the last Fall 
Fair, having risen from 1,645 to 2,018, or, in 
percentages of the total exhibits, from 53 to 
57. As usual, the Netherlands had the larg- 
est number of participants, 1,548, or approxi- 
mately 43 percent of the total. Of the 2,018 
foreign exhibitors, Western Germany was rep- 
tesented with the highest number of par- 
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ticipants (694), followed by Great Britain 
(413), Belgium (205), United States (173), 
France (146), Switzerland (99), and Italy 
(94). Also, the following countries were rep- 
resented with a small number of exhibits: 
Canada, Denmark, Eastern Germany, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Liechtenstein, Morocco, Nor- 
way, Austria, Spain, Czechoslovakia, and 
Sweden. 

An estimated 210,000 persons including 
3,515 from foreign countries visited the fair. 
Of these, 110 were from the United States, 54 
of whom were classified as buyers. Business- 
men from 60 foreign countries are reported to 
have attended the fair. This represents an 
increase of 6612 percent over the last Fall 
Fair. Visitors from Belgium were in the ma- 
jority, followed by Germany, Great Britain, 
France, the United States, Denmark, Indo- 
nesia, and Switzerland. 

The principal commodity groups at the fair 
by number of displays in each were as fol- 
lows; Machines, implements, and _ tools 
(903); agricultural machines (346); instru- 
ments and timepieces (244); office accessories 
(227); electrical articles and radios (212); 
household and luxury articles (169); shoes 
and leather goods (156); home furnishings 
(137); textiles (130); toys (119); notions 
(117); dairy implements (116); transport 
and traffic equipment (106); chemical and 
pharmaceutical products (102); foods and 
beverages (99); medical instruments (79); 
light, gas, and heating equipment (76); gold, 
silver, and jewelry (60); packing and adver- 
tising articles (53); earthenware, china, and 
glass (47); rubber and cork (18); musical 
instruments (9); and crude-oil products (2). 

The shoe and leatherware section was 
particularly well arranged and showed an 
extensive line of this type of goods. The 
German products on display in this section 
were reported to be outstanding. The stands 
showing radios, radiophonographs, lighting 
articles, electric-light fixtures, vacuum clean- 
ers, and other electrical equipment attracted 
considerable attention. One interesting item 
was a new three-speed record changer. The 
furniture display, to which the entire Bea- 
trix hall was devoted, was crowded. Only 
the better class of furniture was shown to 
advantage in attractively arranged booths. 
There were some good displays of china- 
ware, showing that much more of this prod- 
uct is now available. The toy department 
was well arranged, and German toys were 
much in evidence. One doll manufacturer 
had a very good display of all types and sizes 
of dolls. 

The medical-pharmaceutical department 
showed an extensive line of medical prepa- 
rations for human and veterinary use, wound 
dressings and plasters, instruments and ap- 
pliances for physicians and specialists, den- 
tists and veterinary surgeons, hospital fur- 
niture, sterilization equipment, laboratory 
equipment, nursing articles, medical and sur- 
gical rubberware, medical bandages, ortho- 
pedic appliances, hearing aids, and frames 
for eyeglasses. Netherlands manufacturers 
of these products were well represented, and 
German instruments and equipment which 
were imported in large quantities before the 
war also were prominent. 















An American exhibit of industrial design 
attracted considerable attention. It showed 
sanitary equipment as well as photographs of 
industrial and office equipment and installa- 
tions of trains and steamships. Lectures on 
industrial design as it has influenced Ameri- 
can buying habits were given by an Ameri- 
can expert who showed slides comparing old 
models and methods with new designs. 

It is reported that large transactions were 
concluded at the fair and that the partici- 
pants generally were satisfied with sales. The 
United States placed an important order for 
the supply of anti-histamine and para- 
amino-salicyl products, and also placed 
orders for Gouda pipes and plastic dolls. 
Export orders for furniture were received 
from Belgium, Germany, and the West Indies. 
Many important orders were booked by the 
dairy equipment industry and for graphical 
machinery, technical brushes, and wood- and 
metal-working machinery. In the agrarian 
sector, German products commanded much 
more attention than products from most of 
the other countries. Large orders were 
placed for medical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, equipment, and supplies. 

During the fair, important price increases 
were reported for vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, and raw materials for the perfume 
industry. Prices for many other commodi- 
ties, however, stood firm owing to keener 
competition. This was especially true of 
household articles. An order amounting to 
80,000 guilders for flints and an order for 
about 4,000,000 plastic lemonade straws were. 
placed. One guilder is equal to about $0.26. 

United States firms desiring to participate 
in the 1951 Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair—International, may write either directly 
to Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, Foreign 
Relations Department, Vredenburg, Utrecht, 
The Netherlands, or to the United States 
representative, Mr. L. Smilde, 41 East Forty- 
second Street, Room 721, New York 17, N. Y. 


French Trade Shows 
Scheduled for 1951 


The following international trade fairs 
and exhibitions will be held in France in the 
first half of 1951: 

International Trade Fairs: 

Bordeaux—June 10-25. 

Lille—June 23-—July 8. 

Lyon—March 31-—April 9. 

Paris—April 28—May 14. 

International Exhibitions: 

International Aeronautical Show, Paris, 
France—June 15—July 1. 

International Housekeeping Exhibition, 
Paris, France—February 22—March 18. 

International Agricultural Machinery Ex- 
hibition, Paris, France—February 27—March 
4. 

International Photography and Motion- 
Picture Industry Exhibition, Paris, France— 
March 2-10. 

International Electronic Tubes, Acces- 
sories and Radio Electric Measuring Equip- 
ment and Spare Parts Exhibition, Paris, 
France—February 2-6. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Bolivia Bol ino Official 
Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chik Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial! 
Special commercial 
Free market 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate 
Free market 
Costa Rica Color Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
» Basie 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 
Basic 
Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Peru Sol Official 
Exchange certificat 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial fre 
Uncontrolled nontrade 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


*Rate for September 1950 
See explanatory notes for rate structure 
2 New rate established Apr. 8, 1950 
A verage consists of October through December quota 
tions; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949 
‘ Established Jan. 10, 1950 
Established July 25, 1950 
January through June, September, November, and 
December monthly averages included in this annual 
average 
’ New rate established Dee. 1, 1950 
* Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dee. 31, 1949 
New rate established Nov. 9, 1950 
Consists of November and December quotations 
rate was established November 1949 
Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 
through Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended 
2 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December 
quotations. 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
ire either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets, in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions, either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations 

irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
preferential, basic, or free-market rates, depending upon 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Author 
ized nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected 
at the free-market rate. During 1948, and until Oct. 3, 
1949, there were four rates in effect: Ordinary (4.23), 
preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased 
from approximately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948, to 4.80 
in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate structure was 
modified to provide for 6 rates, viz, preferential A (3.73), 
preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), auction A and B 
(established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 and 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 
1948 1949 Oct , mate equiv- Date 
, on Rate ilent in . 
annual imnnual L950 "sg ; 1950) 
cul 
rency 
7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 Dee. 21 
500 5. 00 2000 Do 
13. fi4 14. 02 0713 Do 
42, 42 42.42 60. 60 60. 60 O165 Nov 0) 
111. 50 101. 00 101. 00 QO9Y Do 
12 LOL. 6 190. 00 202. 50 O49 Do 
72 18. 72 18, 72 18. 72 0514 Do 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 Dee, 20 
43.10 $3.10 $3.10 43. 11 0232 Do 
60.10 60.10 OL66 Deo 
50. OO 50. 00 0200 Do 
59. 64 79. 00 84. 34 74.50 0134 Do 
1.77 1. 96 1. 96 1. 96 5102 Nov. 30 
2 68 oo } 2 09 3236 Do 
$s 5. 26 {007 Do 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Dec x0) 
6. 60 7. 91 & SO 8. 7 1149 Do 
13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 15.15 O660 Do 
18. 05 17. 63 19. 82 18. 70 0535 Do 
2.04 2.04 2. 02 2. 02 150 Dee, 15 
1. 86 58. 65 & 4 &. 64 LAT Dec 7 
5. 00 5 00 5.00 5. 00 2000 Dec. 21 
7. 00 14240 Do 
6. 32 7.14 "6. U4 7. 35 1325 Do 
3. 12 .. AZ 3. 12 §. 12 208 Dec | 
$+ OS 1 UN + US 2008 Do 
6. OS 6. OS 6. OS 1644 Do 
&. 05 8. O05 8.05 1242 Do 
f 4) 6. 50 
17. 78 14.96 14.95 0669 Nov. 23 
, ON 18. 46 15. 64 15.19 O65S Do 
2 AO 2 0 2 50 2. 50 1000) Dee. 15 
1. oo 1. 00 1. 00 1. 90 5263 Dee 0) 
2. 45 2.45 2. 45 1OS2 Do 
2 03 977 2. it 2 06 {x54 Do 
s. 35 63 3. 35 2085 Dec. 1 
2 7 4 , 3 2085 ly 


11.00, respectively, and consolidated into a single rate of 
12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate Che former differential rate (56.05) wa 
ibolished on Apr. 8, 1950 

Brazil All remittances from Brazil are now made of 
the official rate Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, estab 


lished a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on most 
exchange sales, making the effective rate for such trans- 
actions 19.65 cruzeiros per dollar 


Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rat Nontrade trans ictions are effected at the 
free-market rat 

Colombia. The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are 
paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at the 
exchange certificate rate Authorized remittances on 
account of registered capital may be made at the official 
rate 

Costa PRica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions \ 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surchar ge 

Ecuador.—‘‘ Essential’? imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. “Luxury” 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain im- 
ports are effected on a compensation basis 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949. and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 


were paid for through the use of exchange certifleates , 





Mobilizing Our Strength 
(Continued from p. 4) 


weeks now no American ship or plane 
has been permitted even to touch at q 
Chinese Communist port. 

I have given you these facts, for your 
information and that you may have the 
truth. 


Guarding Our Liberties 


We are fighting to preserve the liber- 
ties guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 
We all want the Bill of Rights to survive. 
We can help make it survive by using and 
not abusing our freedoms. 

When I see the bitter and unre- 
strained—and in many cases completely 
unjustified—criticism of public officials: 
the disclosure for all to read of informa- 
tion that may jeopardize the safety 
of our fighting forces; and complete mis- 
representation or falsification of facts 
such as those I have mentioned concern- 
ing export controls, I wonder how much 
we Americans appreciate the value of 
the freedoms for which we have fought 
several wars and which have been 
guarded by nearly two centuries of 
vigilance—in our courts, in the halls of 
Congress, in our schools, and in our 
everyday dealings with one another. 
We can show how much we value our 
liberties by using them carefully and 
intelligently. Wemust avoid the danger 
that by abusing our most precious heri- 
tage we ourselves will contribute to its 
destruction. 

The constructive use of freedom can- 
not be ordered or regimented. It must 
originate and grow in the minds of in- 
dividual men and women. We shall re- 
main strong if each of us tries to under- 
stand for himself the majesty of our 
kind and uses that freedom not to tear 
down but to build and strengthen the 
nation we are proud to call the United 
States of America. 





Imports of motor vehicles into Honduras 
in the period July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950, 
totaled 641 units. This figure included 254 
passenger cars, 367 trucks, and 20 busses 





purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate Under a new foreign-exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purech ses by Crovern- 
ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
ind certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas pel dollar plus 4 
surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8.00). 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
ire to be effectec it the basic rate plus $; cordobas per 
dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
or another of the given rates, depending upon the*es- 
sentiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy 
Nontrade transactions are effected at the preferential B 
rate. Taxes of 2 percent, 5 percent, and 10 percent have 
been levied on the basic, preferential A, ind prefe rential 
B rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number 
of years prior to Apr. 18, 1950, imports were paid for at 
the official rate or at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 
20 percent above the official, depending upon the es- 
sentiality of the merchandise 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certail 
1uthorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to not listed im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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(Continued from p. 9) 


cides), Rua Ruy Barbosa 88, Sao Paulo, is 
interested either in making direct purchases 
of or acting as representative for United 
States firms producing pharmaceutical 
specialties, insecticides, veterinary medicines, 
and similar products. A complete list of 
commodities submitted by Brazilian firm 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Germany—Eugen Schuster (manufac- 
turer, export merchant, importer, and whole- 
saler of musical instruments), 14 Muehlen- 
weg, Mittenwald/Karwendel, Bavaria, re- 
quests prices and illustrated literature for 
woodwind instruments, metal mouthpieces 
for wind instruments, and band instruments. 

31. Iraq—John Davies National Store (im- 
porter and commission merchant), 10-3-2 
King Faisal Avenue, Basra, desires purchase 
quotations for good-quality nylon stockings, 
plastic Christmas cards, flower bulbs, flower 
and vegetable seeds, food for food parcels 
(canned goods, sugar, butter, lard, tea, and 
coffee). 

32. Italy—I. L. P. A. (Industria Lavorazione 
Petrolii Affini) (manufacturer), 21 Via San 
Francesco d’Assisi, Turin, desires to receive 
offers for a complete set of machinery for 
the regeneration and purification of ez- 
hausted lubricating mineral oils. 

33. Italy—S. A. Stefano Parma & C. (im- 
porter and miller), Via Malta 4-6, Genoa, 
wishes to purchase 2 tons monthly of the 
best-quality glycocyanidine. 

34. Netherlands—Metaalcompagnie Bra- 
bant (importer, exporter, sales agent), 137 
Aalsterweg, Eindhoven, requests purchase 
quotations and seeks agent for components 
for manufacture of tractors, and tires and 
accessories for vehicles. 

35. Netherlands—J. Maiburg, Industrie & 
Handelsonderneming, Leidschendam (im- 
porting distributor), 39 Voorburgscheweg, 
Leidschendam, is in the market for electric 
woodworking machinery, 220/380 a. c., 3- 
phase, 50-cycle. 


Agency Opportunities 


36. Belgium—Artur Seeberg, c/o Herfurth 
& Co., S. A. (selling agent), 17 Rue Cassiers, 
Antwerp, seeks agency for specialties and 
novelties. 

37. Belgium—George Arthur Van Pelt 
(selling agent), 38 Rue Albert, Antwerp, 
wishes to obtain agency for teztiles and dry 
goods, especially nylon stockings and nylon 
underwear. 

38. Cuba—Cia. Proveedora Porsol, S. A. 
(commission merchant handling tissue, bond, 
wrapping and ledger paper), Paula No. 208, 
Habana, seeks exclusive agency in Cuba for 
paper products; glass bottles, jars, and flasks; 
steel office equipment; shoes; and lead pen- 
cils, black and colored. 

39. Greece—Demetrios K. Kavounis (com- 
mission agent), Stoa Aghiou Mina, Salonika, 
desires to act as sole agent in northern Greece 
for an American manufacturer engaged in 
the export of automotive parts for small 
passenger cars. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

40. Italy—Olduino Albites & Figli (sales 
agent), 1-6 Vico Scuole Pie, Genoa, seeks 
agency for best-quality coal, shipments 
ranging from 50,000 to 500,000 tons. 

41. Luzembourg—Agence Strauss (com- 
mercial information agency), 69 Rue Gles- 
ener, Luxembourg, wishes to enter into busi- 
ness relations with commercial information 
agencies in the United States for the purpose 
of receiving information concerning Amer- 
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Notes on Insurance in Pakistan 
(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


Following the partition of India in August 1947, many of the branches and agencies 
of insurance companies which had been operating in the area now comprising Pakistan 
ceased doing business. When normal conditions were restored, a number of foreign 
insurers resumed business and several Pakistan companies were formed. As of January 
15, 1950, there were 82 insurers registered in Pakistan—10 Pakistan and 72 foreign. 
Of the foreign companies, 33 were United Kingdom insurers, 23 Indian, 6 United States, 
3 New Zealand, 2 Australian, 2 Canadian, and one each African (Kenya), Hong Kong, 
and Straits Settlements. Two of the 10 Pakistan insurers are mutual insurance com- 
panies and one is a cooperative society. There are also a few pension funds connected 
with Government Services and a Postal Life Insurance Fund. Prior to partition the 
majority of insurance agents and brokers in what is now Pakistan were Hindus. The 
exodus of these employees made it necessary that new insurance men be trained. It 
was reported that of 4,922 insurance agents licensed by the Pakistan authorities in 1948, 
some 4,465 had never been licensed as insurance agents before and only 457 had 
previously held agents licenses. 

Data on insurance operations in Pakistan have recently become available for 1948, 
the first year since partition for which the companies prepared separate accounts for 
their Pakistan business. Total assets of authorized insurance companies at the end 
of that year amounted to 58,942,000 rupees; Pakistan companies held 44,163,000 rupees 
and foreign companies 14,779,000 rupees. Total gross premium collections in 1948 
amounted to 16,709,000 rupees; of this total, 8,164,000 rupees was collected by the 
Pakistan companies and 8,545,000 rupees by foreign companies. 

During 1948, fire insurance was written by 4 Pakistan and 64 foreign companies; 
fire premiums totaled 4,845,000 rupees. Marine insurance was written by 5 Pakistan 
and 50 foreign companies; marine premiums totaled 2,667,000 rupees. Miscellaneous 
nonlife branches were written by 6 Pakistan and 51 foreign companies; premiums 
totaled 2,054,000 rupees. Life insurance was written by 6 Pakistan and 7 foreign 
companies; life premiums totaled 7,143,000 rupees. The net amount of life insurance 
in force at the end of 1948 (excluding pre-partition business of foreign companies not 

93,777 There were 53,945 policies in force 
and the average sum insured per policy was approximately 2,900 rupees. 

The Insurance Act, 1938, in force in India, was adopted by Pakistan as of August 15, 
1947. It has undergone two amendments since its adoption. The first was made in 
April 1948, and reduced the qualifying deposits required of stock companies under 
Section 7 of the Act by one-half, so that deposit requirements for insurance companies 
wishing to transact business in Pakistan are now 100,000 rupees for life insurance. 
and 75,000 rupees each for fire, marine, or miscellaneous branches. The second amend- 
ment, which became effective May 15, 1950, changed the title of the Superintendent 
of Insurance to Controller of Insurance and reduced the deposit required of mutual 
insurance companies and cooperative life insurance societies under Section 98 of the 





Act to 100,000 rupees, so as to bring them into line with the stock companies. 








ican companies for its customers, as well as 
to furnish information concerning business 
interests in the Grand Duchy. 

42. Nicaragua—Distribuidora Comercial, S. 
A. (distributor), Apartado No. 63, Managua, 
is interested in obtaining an agency from 
manufacturers of medicines generally sold in 
drug stores. 

43. Portugal—Laboratorio Farmacologico 
J. J. Fernandes, Lda. (importer, wholesaler, 
and manufacturer), Rua Filipe da Mata, 
30-32, Lisbon, would like to represent 
American firms, on an exclusive basis, for 
pharmaceutical chemicals and pharmaceu- 
tical specialties, such as cascara, citric acid, 
phosphate of calcium, iodide of phosphate, 
iodide of calcium, vitamins, glycerin, sulf- 
amides, and pepsin. 


Foreign Visitors 


44. Belgium—Victor Wijnands, represent- 
ing Alintex, N. V., 161 Italielei, Antwerp, is 
interested in textile raw materials, specifi- 
cally, wool, wool waste, rayon, and rayon 
waste. Scheduled to arrive February 5, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Alintex, Inc., 240 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, and possibly southern textile 
centers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

45. Ecuador—Dr. Francisco Illescas Bar- 
reiro, representing Marinas del Ecuador, 
S. A.; Petropolis Oil Co. (importer of ma- 
chinery and supplies for own use, operator of 
oil wells); and Carolina Oil Co. (importer of 


machinery and supplies for own use, opera- 
tor of oil wells), all, Vélez 129, Guayaquil, is 
interested in purchasing wheat, as well as oil- 
well equipment for replacement purposes. 
Scheduled to arrive December 29, 1950, via 
Miami, for a visit of 60 days. U.S. address: 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report on Marinas 
del Ecuador, S. A., being prepared. 

46. England—David C. Y. Higgs, represent- 
ing Higgs Motors, Ltd., Witton, Birmingham, 
is interested in electrical-engineering and 
general-engineering, including machine-tool, 
industry, and desires to study American 
methods of manufacturing electrical ma- 
chinery and other equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive January 14, via New York City, for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: % British 
Consulate General, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and cities 
in the Middle West. 

47. Iran—Taghi Pour-Dehnad (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant), 
45 Serai Omid, Tehran, importing teztiles 
and machinery into Iran. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during January, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Ahmad 
Majidian, 1 Wall Street, Room 1118, New York 
5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Washing- 
ton. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

48. Netherlands—Lambertus Dinant Klop, 
representing Export Onderneming KINAC, 
255 Oude Gracht, Utrecht, is interested in 
selling cholesterol and upholstery material. 
Scheduled to arrive during January, via New 
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York City, for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Elco Trading Corporation, 92 Lib- 
erty Street, New York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists, 
mimeographed copies of which may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Aus- 
tralia. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—British 
Honduras. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Hon- 
duras. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Canada. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—India. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Nicaragua. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Surinam. 

Coffee and Tea Growers, Packers, and Ex- 
porters—India. 

Coffee and Cocoa Growers and Packers— 
Philippines. 

Control and Instrument, Industrial Elec- 
tronic, Importers and Dealers—France. 

Control and Instrument, Industrial Elec- 
tronic, Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Cotton Ginneries—Argentina. 

Cutlery Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Mexico. 

Dairy Industry—Angola. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Cuba. 

Electric-Power Companies—Peru. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Italy. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Argentina. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Lebanon. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Trinidad. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services—Japan. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Pakistan. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Thailand. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—lIreland. 

Lighting-Fixture Manufacturers—New Zea- 
land. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Philippines. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Argentina. 

Machine-Tool Manufacturers—Norway. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Guatemala. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Switzerland. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Greece. 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—lItaly. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—French 
West Indies. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
lands. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Thai- 
land. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Bermuda. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Finland. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Mauritius. 

Rice Mills—Cuba. 

Rubber Exporters—Ceylon. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
érs, and Exporters—Luxembourg. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Peru. 

Tanneries—Angola. 

Tanneries—Argentina. 

Tanneries—Honduras. 

Textile Industry—Pakistan. 

Textile Industry—Spain. 
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telephone service. He stated that he has 
signed a contract with the International 
Standard Electric Co. of New York for pur- 
chase of equipment for 4,500 telephone in- 
stallations, which involves more than 
$500,000. 

At the present time, the Tijuana telephone 
system (Telefonica Fronteriza, 8S. A.) has in 
use 350 lines, some of which are single lines 
with as many as five subscribers. The com- 
pany does not contemplate the installation 
of automatic equipment in Tecate or En- 
senada. 


New Malta-Cairo Air Service 


The British European Airways Corporation 
(BEA) announced a new air service between 
Malta and Cairo, which was scheduled to be 
started January 8, 1951. The service operates 
under the name of BEA’s subsidiary, Malta 
Airways, in accordance with an agreement 
recently concluded between the Government 
of Malta and British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration. 

The service is weekly, and Viking aircraft 
leased from BEA are being used. Stops are 
made at Tripoli and Benghazi en route be- 
tween Malta and Cairo. 

The new service replaces the twice-weekly 
service over the same route heretofore 
operated by Air Malta, on which British Way- 
farers and DC-3’s were used. The stop at 
El Adem made on the previous service is be- 
ing eliminated. 


Indian Parliament Passes 
Road Transport Bill 


The Road Transport Corporations Bill was 
passed by the Parliament of India on No- 
vember 29, 1950. Described as purely an 
enabling measure, since the right to regu- 
late or set up corporations is a Central Gov- 
ernment subject, the bill enables state 
governments to set up and regulate corpo- 
rations for the management of road trans- 
port. 

Speaking in Delhi on November 19 before 
the All-India Motor Unions Congress, the 
Minister for Transport and Railways declared 
that the Government of India is irrevocably 
committed to the policy of setting up statu- 
tory corporations for the control and man- 
agement of the country’s essential services. 
The chief resolution passed by the Congress 
characterized the Road Transport Corpora- 
tions Bill as an attempt “to deprive private 
motor operators of their only source of live- 
lihood” and demanded the stay of such a 
measure until other key and heavy indus- 
tries had been nationalized. 

The Minister of State for Transport said 
that road-transport services are bound to 
be nationalized eventually. He pointed out 
that, considering the size of the country and 
the scope for the development of road trans- 
port, it would not be possible for any State 
to undertake complete nationalization for 
many decades to come, and for these decades 
there would be plenty of scope for private 
companies to operate side by side with the 
State. 

Permits for operating road-transport serv- 
ices are granted for 3 to 5 years only. If at 
the time of renewal new applicants offer 
better facilities to passengers, the original 
applicant is not entitled to renewal. One 
member maintained that if privately owned 
vehicles are in bad condition, it is because 
licenses for operating services are being given 
for periods as short as 3 or 4 months. 

Another member stated that “hundreds 
and thousands” of busses are being taken off 





the road because of Government monopolies. 
These busses are immobilized, but at the 
same time foreign exchange is being ‘“‘wasted” 
in importing new busses. 

The select committee which considered the 
bill referred in its report to cases in which 
certain routes operated by private parties 
may be handed over to a state corporation by 
refusal to renew their permits, and recom- 
mended that principles of compensation be 
laid down either by rules under the bill or 
by separate legislation. 

Although no principles of compensation 
are included, the bill does provide that if 
the amount of compensation cannot be de- 
termined by mutual agreement, the matter 
shall be referred to a tribunal consisting 
of one representative of the corporation, one 
of the private operators concerned, and a4 
chairman nominated by the Chief Justice of 
the High Court of the State concerned. Such 
a tribunal would be independent, it is stated 
and its findings would be binding on both 
parties. Appeal from the tribunal’s decision 
may be made to the High Court. 


Brazil’s National 
Railroad Fund 


For some time Brazilian authorities have 
been studying the establishment of a single 
central railroad fund to assist in the im- 
provement of Brazilian railroads by draw- 
ing on new sources of money and by provid- 
ing a basis for extensive credit operations. 
This study led to the drafting of a law, 
which has received the approval of Congress 
and has gone to the President for signature 
and promulgation. 

The bill provides for the creation of a 
national railroad fund, to be used (1) for 
the construction, repair, and improvement 
of railroads included in the national rail- 
road plan, and (2) for aid to State railroads. 
The fund would include proceeds from the 
improvement taxes instituted by decree-law 
7,632 of June 12, 1945; from a tax on min- 
erals and electric energy to be placed in 
effect by the Government; from the tax on 
imported coal, to be increased under the 
law from 10 to 20 cruzeiros per ton; from 
an improvement contribution; and from 
Government appropriations. The bill also 
provides that the Executive power may use 
the fund as a guaranty for the issuance of 
bonds in the amount of _ 7,000,000,000 
cruzeiros over a 10-year period (the initial 
bond issue not to exceed 50 percent of the 
total issue), and as the basis for other credit 
operations intended to improve the country’s 
railroad system. 

Forty percent of the proceeds from the 
improvement taxes would be used directly 
by the National Railroad Department (De- 
partamento Nacional de Estradas de Ferro), 
and 60 percent by the states and munici- 
palities. The National Railroad Department, 
however, would retain centralized control 
over the use of money from the fund by 
states and municipalities. 

The November 1950 issue of Revista Fer- 
roviaria made certain reservations concern- 
ing the significance of the proposed national 
railroad fund. According to the publication, 
the possible proceeds from the two improve- 
ment taxes of 10 percent each on railroad 
rates provided by decree-law 7,632 are com- 
mitted for some time to come to meet obli- 
gations previously contracted; the improve- 
ment contribution is of doubtful use; and 
the proposed new tax on minerals and elec- 
tric energy and the increased tax on coal 
probably would not provide large sums com- 
pared with the total needs of the fund. 
Furthermore, it pointed out that since the 
bill creating the fund does not detail the 
implementing of its provisions as to sources 
of money, additional legislative action would 
be necessary before the fund could be ex- 
pected to achieve its purposes, and even 
before it could be used as a basis for the 
extensive credit operations envisaged. 
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ing their way into the market. The deputa- 
tionists said they could not go back to the 
unhygienic methods adopted by Orthodox 
women and wanted the Ministry to allow the 
importation of certain essentials, for which 
there were no Indian-made substitutes. The 
Minister has promised to consider the re- 
quest; however, the shortage of foreign ex- 
change continues as the prime factor re- 
stricting imports to highly essential products. 


Textiles 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 
DECLINE AS PRICE RISES 


Brazil exported 1,244 metric tons of cotton 
piece goods during the first 9 months of 1950, 
representing a decrease of 921 tons from 
shipments in the like period of 1949. The 
average price per ton increased 51 percent in 
the 1950 period compared with the preceding 
year. Because of the reduced availability 
and higher prices of piece goods, exports were 
unusually small during the third quarter 
of 1950, even though cotton piece goods were 
included in a list of permissible barter 
exports. 

Argentina usually takes the bulk of 
Brazil’s cotton-fabric exports but restrained 
puying because of the new prices during July- 
September. Barter trade, however, per- 
mitted sales on the United States market. 
During September alone, 4,962 kilograms of 
dyed cotton materials were exported to the 
United States, the first recorded sale to this 
market since early in 1948, when a shipment 
of 98 kilograms was made. 

In the January-September 1950 period, 
Argentina with 975 tons still led as purchaser 
of Brazilian piece goods, followed by Para- 
guay with 151, and Chile with 84 tons. Other 
countries took smaller amounts. 


HEMP PRODUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


Output of hemp tow in French Morocco 
during 1950 has been set at 800 metric tons 
from a sown area of about 1,000 hectares, 
according to a preliminary estimate of the 
Protectorate’s Horticultural Service. This is 
well above the 1949 estimate of 635 tons from 
850 hectares but still is reportedly lower 
than the prewar average. Official statistics 
have not been published on production prior 
to 1947. 

In the last few years, Morocco’s hemp in- 
dustry has been modernized to a large extent, 
and is now producing hemp sacking in a 
large plant. Formerly the industry was 
centered around small artisan shops making 
rope, cord, and twine. 


ITALY’sS 1950 WoOoL TRADE 


Italian exports of raw wool improved dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1950. In the first 
half of the year, 329 metric tons of greasy 
wool were shipped, compared with 452 in all 
of 1949. Exports of yarns and fabrics also 
improved after the middle of the year, reach- 
ing 2,483 and 9,118 tons, respectively, for the 
first 9 months. At the present rate, they 
will exceed the 1948 and 1938 high levels. 

Supplies of raw wool dwindled to 22,000 
metric tons as of June 30 because of re- 
stricted purchases caused by the soaring im- 
port prices; however, stocks were replenished 
in October and November. 

Australia provided nearly 60 percent of all 
Italian greasy-wool imports in the January— 
September period; Argentina and South 
Africa, about 12 percent each, the remainder 
coming from other countries. Australia also 
furnished 40 percent of the scoured wool; 
France, 13.8 percent; the United Kingdom, 
ll percent; Argentina, 11 percent; and other 
countries, 24.2 percent. 


January 22, 1951 


The United States continued as Italy’s 
main source of rags, furnishing 58.5 percent 
of the 49,674 tons imported. France, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands supplied the 
remaining 41.5 percent. An increasing de- 
mand for fine white rags, flannels, and knit- 
wear, which had developed in the Prato area, 
the center of Italy’s mechanized wool in- 
dustry, is reportedly now declining in favor 
of lower-quality items. 


JUTE MILL, NARAYANGANJ, PAKISTAN 


Operations were to have begun at Paki- 
stan’s first jute mill at Narayanganj during 
January 1951. The installation of 1,500 
spindles was to have been completed by that 
time, and the first 50 of an anticipated 500 
looms are to be put in place during April, 
according to a Karachi news report. The 
new mill now has its own electric generating 
plant. 
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International Sports and Camping Goods 
Exhibition, Paris, France—April 6-23. 

Information concerning the above-listed 
events and on numerous other fairs of a 
regional nature is published from time to 
time in this section of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. Persons interested in participat- 
ing in these international fairs and exhibi- 
tions should communicate with Ernest Cas- 
tan, Commercial Attaché, French Embassy, 
2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D. ©. 


France Invites U. S. 


To Exhibit at Air Show 


The United States has been invited to 
participate in the Nineteenth International 
Aeronautical Show to be held in Paris, June 
15 to July 1, 1951, according to a commu- 
nication recently received from the United 
States Embassy in that city. 

This event has been organized by L’Union 
Syndicale des Industries Aeronautiques, 6, 
Rue Galilée, Paris XVI, under the sponsor- 
ship of the French Government. 

Small planes, motors, and equipment will 
be on display at the Grand Palais des Champs 
Elysées, and the larger planes will be shown 
at an airport in the vicinity of Paris. 

The Management reports that all types 
of airplanes manufactured in recent years 
will be on display. At the last event, held 
in the spring of 1949, nine countries were 
represented and the number of visitors was 
greatly increased over pervious years. 

Interested firms wishing to participate in 
this event may contact Mr. George Hereil, 
President of the Executive Committee, 
L’Union Syndicale des Industries Aeronau- 
tique, 6, Rue Galilée, Paris XVI, France. 





Recent Balance of 


Payments Developments 
(Continued from p. 6) 


travelers in 1950 were bona fide tourists 
rather than persons returning to Europe 
to visit relatives; the latter group nor- 
mally spend less per trip because most of 
their living expenses while in Europe are 
borne by the persons being visited. 
However, these expenditures are still 
well below what might have been ex- 
pected on the basis of prewar relation- 
ship between foreign travel and United 


States national income, chiefly for the 
following reasons: (1) The declining 
number of foreign-born and second-gen- 
eration persons in our population, (2) 
the shortage of steamship accommoda- 
tions in the peak period, and (3) the 
Eastern European countries, from 
whence came many of our foreign-born 
residents, are relatively inaccessible for 
pleasure travel under existing condi- 
tions. 

Income on our foreign investments 
rose sharply in 1950 as compared with 
1949, the totals for the first three quar- 
ters being $1,139,000,000 and $964,000,000, 
respectively. This increase, due prin- 
cipally to rising profits of American com- 
panies engaged in the production of 
petroleum and other raw materials 
abroad, partly offset the improved dol- 
lar position of foreign countries on mer- 
chandise, shipping, and travel account. 


Financing the Export Surplus 


Although Government aid, chiefly 
through the European Recovery Pro- 
gram was reduced from $6,400,000,000 
in the year ended September 30, 1949, 
to $4.300,000,000 in the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, the reduction in the 
export surplus on goods and services from 
$6,800,000,000 to $2,700,000,000 was even 
greater. As a result, foreign countries 
as a whole were able to add $3,100,000,000 
to their holdings of gold and dollar assets 
by purchases from the United States in 
the latter year, as compared with a 
small net liquidation, $330,000,000, of 
such assets in the earlier 12-month 
period. As is generally known, the 
United Kingdom—as banker for the 
whole sterling area—and Canada, were 
the chief beneficiaries of this accumula- 
tion of reserves, although certain other 
countries, notably Japan, Germany, 
Indonesia, and Cuba, also participated. 
Other countries, particularly Brazil, used 
a part of their dollar earnings to liqui- 
date short-term commercial debts to 
United States banks and exporters. 


New Problem in Economic 


Policy 


The objective of our economic aid 
since the end of the war has been to 
assist in the recovery of Western Europe 
to a position where it is independent of 
outside assistance; to stimulate the de- 
velopment of the resources of the under - 
developed areas of the world so that 
their peoples may enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of living and that they might make 
a greater contribution to the world 
economy; and to develop a multilateral 
world trading system, reasonably free of 
quantitative and discriminatory restric- 
tions on imports and other uses of for- 
eign exchange. Considerable progress 
has been made toward these goals. 
Trade liberalization in Europe has been 
advanced; Canada, among others, either 
abolished or greatly reduced direct con- 
trols over imports; and some progress 
has been made toward the abolition of 
multiple exchange-rate systems. 

By early 1950, it was clear that the 
first objective mentioned above—the 
economic recovery of Western Europe— 
had been substantially achieved. In- 
dustrial production was about 25 erccnt 
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above the prewar level, even when West- 
ern Germany is included in the data, 
and, although some deficits in the dollar 
balances of payments of most of the 
participating countries still remained, 
indications were that they would be re- 
duced to manageable proportions by 
1952, the scheduled termination of the 
Marshall Plan. 

The immediate impact of post-Korean 
developments has been to accentuate the 
favorable developments in Europe's dol- 
lar balance of payments. Higher United 
States imports mean more dollars avail- 
able for foreign countries as a whole, and 
Europe can hope to get a substantial 
part of these dollars by increasing its 
exports to the United States and other 
dollar countries and by receiving the dol- 
lars earned by raw material producing 
countries which are members of Euro- 
pean monetary systems, especially the 
sterling area. 

In the present sellers market, the 
problem of increasing European exports 
to all areas has been materially lessened. 
The beneficial effects of recent develop- 
ments on Europe's dollar balance of pay- 
ments is partly offset by the necessity 
of paying much higher prices for needed 
imports of raw materials. Price in- 
creases for Europe’s exports—chiefly 
manufactured goods—will undoubtedly 
lag behind, and may not be so great as, 
the raw material increases. But for the 
time being at least the net effect is 
definitely favorable. 

The world outside of Europe, in the 
main, also stands to benefit from the 
higher raw-material prices. As already 
indicated, many of these countries have 
increased their reserves, while at the 
same time reducing restrictions on im- 
ports from the United States. Their 
principal problems in the months to come 
will not be one of finding enough dollars 
to pay for their imports, but of compet- 
ing with defense needs in the United 
States and Western Europe for the avail- 
able supply of goods. 

Emerging now in Western Europe as 
in the United States is the necessity for 
strengthening military defenses. This 
involves a large economic and social 
cost. Clearly the objective of foreign 
aid by the United States has changed 
from one of promoting economic recov- 
ery to increasing the military strength 
of these countries. To this end, we are 
committed to extending a large amount 
of assistance in the form of military aid, 
having already appropriated in excess 
of $6,000,000,000 for that purpose. This 
is designed to supplement the use of 
European resources. Some economic aid 
will be furnished as part of this pro- 
gram in order to maximize the total ef- 
fort by stimulating the production of 
required matériel that can be manufac- 
tured more economically in that area. 
To the extent that military production 
in Europe could be substantially en- 
hanced by the provision of raw mate- 
rials, equipment, etc., from outside 
sources instead of furnishing the final 
products, it would be to our advantage 
to assist in financing the necessary im- 
ports. 





Only one firm in the United Kingdom— 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.—manu- 
factures methylene chloride. 
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verse terms of trade and stated that “we 
need next year to export perhaps a further 
£300,000,000 worth of goods if we are to pay 
for what we need and avoid any deteriora- 
tion in our balance of payments.” He com- 
pared this amount with the annual incre- 
ment of production, which is of the order of 
£500,000,000. He also indicated that extra 
defense expenditures next year might 
amount to £300,000,000 and for succeeding 
years would almost certainly be higher. 
He said that this would absorb the rest of 
any increment in production on which it is 
safe to rely. 

The rise in United Kingdom wholesale 
prices was greater in November than in any 
month since October 1949, when the first 
impact of devaluation occurred. The No- 
vember general advance, 3.2 percent for all 
commodities, was led by industrial materials 
and especially lead, tin, brass, high-speed- 
tool steel, cotton, wool, and sulfuric acid. 
The index of 287.9 for November is 24 per- 
cent above that of September 1949. 

Retail prices and wage rates did not rise 
with wholesale prices following devaluation 
in 1949 through the summer of 1950. In 
August, both retail prices and wages were 
only 1 percent above the predevaluation 
level. But in September, October, and No- 
vember the retail price index has gone up 
1 point each month and for November was 
116 relative to 1947. The wage index, after 
remaining constant at 110 from January 
through September, rose to 111 in October 
and to 113 in November. 

Applications for increased wages were 
made on behalf of typists in civil service and 
employees in weaving mills. The latter re- 
ceived an increase of 10 percent before the 
end of the month. Increases were also 
granted in the shipbuilding industry, where 
the minimum time rate is now £5 a week 
for unskilled and £6 for skilled workers. 
Protest against the recent agreement in the 
engineering industry took the form of re- 
fusal to do piecework. No advance during 
December was made in the settling of the 
railway-wage claim. These various wage in- 
creases in December are yet to be reflected 
in the Ministry of Labour’s index of wage 
rates. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial production continued to rise in 
November. Most notable was the steel in- 
dustry which broke all records, reaching an 
annual rate of 17,500,000 tons. It was offi- 
cially stated that there is little evidence of 
any shortage of general steels, but there is 
developing a scarcity of sheet steel, stain- 
less steel, tin plate, and certain special 
products. 

Concern about the scarcity of raw mate- 
rials is still great, and one of the principal 
reasons for the widespread approval of Mr. 
Attlee’s decision to visit Washington lay in 
the hope that some easement of the raw- 
material situation might result from his 
visit. The new year 1951) will see alloca- 
tion and control of copper, zinc, sulfur, and 
sulfuric acid. Lead is reported in more plen- 
tiful supply than other nonferrous metals. 
An agreement with Canada for additional 
aluminum eases the present strain but does 
net assure unrestricted supplies for long. 
The contract assures another 50,000 tons in 
addition to the 150,000 tons already con- 
tracted for in 1950, provides for 220,000 tons 
in both 1952 and 1953, and accords the 
United Kingdom first call on 200,000 tons a 
year for the next 20 years. 

The shortage which can be most damaging 
in its widespread effects is that of coal. De- 
spite some increase in the rate of coal pro- 
duction in December, achieved by Saturday 


working in more than two-thirds of the pits 
and better output per man, stocks are con- 
tinuing to decline compared with the levels 
of a year ago. Doubt is expressed in some 
quarters that a serious fuel and power crisis 
can be avoided during the next 2 or 3 months, 

A report by the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Commission on dental goods shows 
how exclusive dealing and collective boycott, 
together with limitation of new entrants into 
the industry, operate through a trade asso- 
ciation to restrict competition. The report 
also brings out facts on certain sole-agency 
agreements and on prices and profits in the 
trade. Coming from an administrative body 
set up by statute to investigate monopolies 
and restrictive practices and, in this case, to 
make recommendations as to whether the 
practices operate against the public interest, 
the report is an especially significant addi 
tion to the documentation on restraint of 
trade in the United Kingdom. The com- 
mission recommends that one group of busi- 
nesses in the dental-goods trade revise its 
practices and prices in the light of the report 
and that exclusive dealing and collective 
boycott through the trade association be 
prohibited. The recommendation that these 
practices be prohibited is not without quali- 
fication. Two members of the Commission 
state that ad hoc action in this case would 
be wrong, since these practices exist in other 
trades. The whole commission also recog- 
nize in their recommendation that it is for 
Parliament to decide whether action con- 
fined to this industry should or should not 
be taken. 

This is the Commission's first report on 
one of eight cases of restrictive practices 
assigned to it by the Board of Trade under 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices (In- 
vestigation and Control) Act passed 24 
years ago.—U. S. Emsassy, LONDON, Dec. 29, 


1950. 
Exchange and Finance 
SIX-YEAR STERLING AGREEMENT WITH 
INDIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“India.”’) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON SAcKS: EXEMPTION FROM DvtTY 
CONTINUED 


The British Government has issued an 
order which continues for a further period 
of 1 year, ending on December 21, 1951, ex- 
emption from duty of the following kind 
of cotton sacks: Sacks of weight not less 
than 4 ounces and not more than 5 ounces, 
measuring not less than 28 inches by 14 
inches and not more than 30 inches by 15% 
inches, made wholly of woven cotton fabric 
and indelibly marked with a _ trade-mark 
covering an area of not less than 80 square 
inches. 


Draw-Back CONTINUED ON MATERIAL USED | 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CERTAIN COT- — 


TON SACKS 


Under an order of the British Treasury, ef- 
fective on October 28, 1950, and continuing 
through December 21, a draw-back was al- 
lowed on certain imported materials used in 
the manufacture of sacks. A new order ef- 
fective on December 22, 1950, provides for 
continuation of the draw-back for a further 
period ending on December 21, i951. The 
draw-back is allowed for sacks of a weight 


of not less than 4 ounces and not more than) 


5 ounces, measuring not less than 28 inches 


by 14 inches and not more than 30 inches 


by 15% inches, made wholly of the follow- 


ing material: Tissue, wholly of cotton, of a 


weight per square yard of not less than 5% 


ounces and not more than 6!, ounces, and 


of a value at importation of not less than 1% 
4d. per square yard, and indelibly marked 
with a trade-mark covering an area of not 
less than 80 square inches. 
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